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WHAT IS PUBLIC OPINION? 


BY KURT RIEZLER 


WV war is public opinion? Is it the opinion of something we 
call the public, the opinion of the “majority,” the opinion that 
becomes public by being published, the sum of opinions held 
by individuals on matters of public interest, or is it what every- 
body thinks “the others” are thinking? 

It is as elusive as it is powerful. It can be the real power behind 
the powerful. A system of government can be called “government 
by public opinion.” Statesmen, politicians, journalists prick up 
their ears as they compete for the favor and grace of an anony- 
mous monster that is born and dies every day, is young and old, 
faithful and unfaithful, consistent and inconsistent, reasonable 
and unreasonable, is courted, deceived, misled, yet sometimes 
righted again by some mysterious self-regulating capacity, is 
manipulated, yet able to manipulate its ablest manipulator, always 
in disagreement with itself, yet the shield of national unity. 

An inquiry into the nature of so complex a phenomenon is 
bound to encounter on its way some fundamental issues of soci- 
ology, psychology, political science, and to stumble over the 
“group mind,” la volonté générale, den objektiven Geist, even the 
relation between individual and group. Yet none of these sciences 
in its present state offers a conceptual scheme that would not 
desert the inquirer in the rugged mountains he has to cross. Thus 
the specific phenomenon raises questions far beyond itself. 

Public opinion is a mutable phenomenon in a mutable society. 
We cannot hope to cope scientifically with any problem of social 
or cultural change if we tie our concepts to particular and chang- 
ing conditions. As our variables must at least aim at universality, 
they cannot be defined in terms of mutable institutions. They 
should have a human meaning capable of surviving changes in 
institutions. If we do not eventually succeed in finding universal 
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variables that constitute a pattern of all patterns, containing in 
itself the principles of its variations, social change will continue 
to engulf the meaning of the concepts in which we pretend to 
formulate its laws. It is for this reason that I do not start with 
the press, the radio, the movie, or the mass society of the 
industrial age. 

The grammarian lists I, Thou, He, She, It, We, You and They 
as the pronouns of the verb. The sociologist might realize that 
the wisdom of language, forced by reality itself, articulates in 
the grammarian’s list the fundamental situation of social life 
as the unity of a context. He may treat the pronouns as constitu- 
ents of a fundamental pattern. Whatever life in whatever society 
we describe, we find an I and a Thou, referring themselves to 
each other, dealing with an It within a We that faces a You, while 
a He or a She or a They stand by, look on, interfere or demand 
to be heard. They: the others within the We. Latin differen- 
tiates. These others may be to us hic, illi, istt. What will They 
think, say, or do? As any concrete situation refers all the pro- 
nouns to one another, we find a reference to all retained though 
hidden in any relation between any two of these constituents 
we try to isolate. 

Though, for some of his problems, the psychologist may isolate 
the relation of the I to the It and disregard the Thou and the 
We, though the sociologist, wrestling with the behavior of groups, 
may altogether forget the I and Thou, in whose interaction his 
groups live and breathe, the concrete situation never isolates or 
forgets. All the constituents of the social context remain forever 
silently present in one another, in various ways, more or less 
remotely; none can ever be entirely discarded. Even the innocent 
It, the “objective” object that You and I deal with, is already 
the object of a We, characterized in terms of a social group; 
it is a potential object of a potential He, and bears the imprint 
of a They. 

I take the liberty of treating the social situation indicated in 


the pronoun as the whole of a relational context, whose constitu- 
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ents are implied in one another as relata of their relations. The 
theoretical implications of this thesis are beyond the scope of 
this study. 

It is within this context that the phenomenon we call public 
opinion comes into being. Whenever in the life of a society an 
I and a You attach any importance to what They, the others, 
taken collectively, are thinking and saying, we have “public 
opinion.” If what They are thinking and saying has no relevance 
whatever for any I or You, there may be nothing to be called 
public opinion; nor would there be anything that deserves to 
be called a society. 

I begin with the embryo, proceed to the child, and end where 
the full-grown monster outgrows itself. 


I 


Since I and Thou are the eternal cell of any living body social, 
the imaginary society of Adam and Eve may serve as an ideal 
construct. Adam and Eve have left the garden of Eden, its unity 
of desire and fruition and a boredom that would have been perfect 
had it not been for the forbidden tree. They have entered the 
real world of care and work, discovery, error and sorrow. Here 
they face an unknown and mutable reality and start forming, 
altering, abandoning, correcting, revising “opinions.” Treading 
on dangerous ground I venture, for the sake of brevity, to dis- 
regard the philosophical controversies of the theory of experience 
and to try to state in a neutral language what everybody will be 
able to translate into his own terminology and be willing to admit. 

Adam and Eve certainly do not form their opinions inde- 
pendently of each other and then find themselves in agreement 
about some and in disagreement about other items. Moreover, 
they do not simply pile up aggregates of opinions on aggregates 
of items—though by doing so they or their descendants would 
greatly facilitate the later methods of inquiry by statistical curves 
and charts. Looking at things, they look at each other, mutually 
assume their roles and, responding to each other, take into 
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account each other’s perspectives. In so doing, they do not pile 
up, but organize, their opinions in a more or less consistent body. 

In this process they establish a “nature” of, and bestow mean- 
ings on, things. Such nature and meaning is relative not to 
Adam as Adam, or to Eve as Eve, but to the We, the group; 
it is detached from Adam’s and Eve's individual “subjec- 
tivity,” and gains as a social product a first kind of “apparent 
objectivity.” They build up a little world, the world of the 
We. This world, however, is not merely their common environ- 
ment as a multiplicity of things about which they agree. It 
is or is intended to be the whole of an order “in” which they 
themselves and all the things are thought to be. The term 
“environment” obscures the obvious fact that man conceives 
of himself and of his environment as being together in a world 
that embraces both him and his environment. This world is 
not the environment of the observer. The scheme of this world 
predetermines or limits the opinions that Adam and Eve are 
able to form about new items, guides their interpretation, and 
serves as an hypothesis to order the possible. Adam and Eve 
do not call it an hypothesis. Nor do they call whichever of their 
opinions refers to or is fastened to this scheme merely “opinion.” 
It is the order of their world. 

It makes no difference for the scope of this study whether 
we call the rules of this scheme conventions, assumptions, 
hypotheses, principles, axioms, premises, or something else, and 
have them come to be a priori or a posteriori. For the present 
purposes, I call these rules the social geometry of a mental space. 
Adam’s and Eve’s thinking, talking, and responding occur on 
the basis of its axioms. The geometry of the space limits the 
figures they are able to draw. Whatever figures they actually 
draw are subject to the axioms of the space. Though this geo- 
metric image oversimplifies the case, it can serve to illustrate 
some necessary distinctions. Of course, Adam’s and Eve’s mental 
space resembles none of our Euclidean or non-Euclidean spaces. 
It is less consistent, far more complex, and not a continuum. . 
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About this scheme of order Adam and Eve must agree. It 
constitutes and guarantees the possible unity of their common 
world. If they did not agree, their little world would fall 
asunder. It establishes and confines a universe of possible dis- 
course. As Adam and Eve respond to each other, agree and 
disagree in drawing this or that figure, the universe of potential 
discourse becomes a universe of actual mutual response. Such 
a universe is a “‘society.”” Nazi Germany in its present actuality 
is not a society. 

Looking now at Adam’s and Eve’s opinions, we may find that 
their judgments are of different kinds and move on different 
levels; to these differences correspond differences in their attach- 
ment to their opinions. There may be single opinions about 
this or that, floating around unconnected with the body of 
opliiions, and hence changeable without involving changes of 
other opinions. Under certain conditions and in some societies 
people may have a great many such opinions. Others seem to be 
part of the organized body—if they are to be changed, the whole 
body must be reorganized. Others again, though they too may 
concern a single item, are fastened to an axiom of the mental 
geometry. Their change means not merely the change of either 
a single figure or a compound of figures; it means a change of 
the geometry. 

Such change is difficult and can be harmful. Yet there is such 
change. Cultural change is a change in the geometry of the 
mental space. Even Adam and Eve may be forced to change 
the general assumptions that hold together their universe of 
response. Like our geometric spaces, the axiomatic system of this 
mental space may be thought of as being arranged in lower and 
higher strata of more or less basic axioms. The one can be 
changed without involving the other. Adam and Eve can change 
some assumptions of the higher strata of their system, equivalent 
to the metrical axioms of Euclidean space, and thereby effect 
a cultural change, which is not merely a change in opinion. 
They can do it on the basis of the lower strata, equivalent to 
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the axioms of the topological space. But they cannot change 
the basis itself without courting disaster. 

Adam and Eve will cling to their basic assumptions. They 
will change the figures they draw,:that is, their opinion about 
this or that, responding to each other with respect to mutable 
aspects of mutable things. They need not agree, they may even 
quarrel about this or that; the different figures they draw will 
still be figures on common ground. They may disagree whether 
this particular animal is sacred or profane, though not about 
there being things sacred and profane. Their argument may 
even serve to confirm and revive the distinction between things 
sacred and profane, that is, the common ground. Or in terms 
of Aristotelean logic, a logic of argument and persuasion, not of 
science: ! disagreeing about the minor premise, Adam and Eve 
will happily restate their agreement about the major premise. 
That still holds for the wholesome role of discussion in a modern 
democracy. Even electoral campaigns or debates in parliament, 
by setting figure against figure, can serve to reestablish the 
common ground. 

Adam's and Eve’s society has a monopoly; unlike ours, the 
group allegiance of the individual is not dispersed among many 
groups. In their society we cannot simply separate the “indi- 
vidual qua individual” from the “individual qua member of a 
group.” It is as individuals that they are members of the group, 
as members of the group that they are individuals. The separa- 
tion belongs to a society of multiple loose participation in 
multiple loose groups, where the individual can even be said 
to have different social selves, none of which may be his Self 
or a Self at all. Adam and Eve have their individual opinions 
as members of the We. They even disagree in the name of the 
We. They have private opinions about a new item before 
having talked with and responded to each other. These opinions 
are preliminary and will change in discussion. 

If an angel from heaven, emulating Dr. Gallup, could have 


1 See the excellent study of Ernst Kapp, The Aristotelean Logic (New York 1942). 
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gauged Adam’s and Eve’s opinion, he would most probably have 
done three things: first, he would have given Adam and Eve 
an opportunity to discuss the matter before filling out the ques- 
tionnaire; second, he would have found a way of stating both 
the agreement on a major premise and the disagreement on the 
minor, and would thus have avoided separating the figures from 
their “ground”; third, he would have been careful about drawing 
conclusions from individual opinions before discussion, as he 
could not resort to the miraculous power of the great number 
to correct the flimsiness of the single answers to his question. 

I apologize for applying so queer a geometric language to so 
queer a model as Adam and Eve. The method is intended to 
protect this inquiry from the fallacies that result from isolating 
the individual from his social context, and from isolating the 
single opinion from the body of opinion and the system of 
assumptions. This isolation, though unavoidable in the mass 
society of our day, and legitimate when the inquiry is concerned 
merely with an already formed public opinion about a particular 
question, is bound to be misleading whenever the inquiry turns 
to why the people have, and how they got, their opinions. 

I return to Adam’s and Eve’s universe of mutual response. 
I cénfess that I use “response” in an emphatic sense. Response 
is not reaction to stimuli. The language is wiser than its usage. 
The original meaning of respondeo is: “I, too, in my turn dedi- 
cate a libation to the gods.’’ Responsiveness of an I to a You 
assumes responsibility toward some god. The man of behaviorism, 
the ideal object for techniques of manipulating the condi- 
tioned responses of emotional masses, does not respond; he reacts. 
Response includes even the element of possible surprise: if Eves 
were no longer able to surprise their Adams, and Adams knew 
in advance and perfectly what their Eves would say, they would 
not deserve to be called a society, though to many a social dreamer 
they might seem an ideal society. The parrot repeats; he does 
not respond. Man and his dog can constitute a society; man and 
his parrot cannot, even if the parrot resembles a human being. 
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Adam’s and Eve’s freedom of speech includes some willingness 
to listen. Eve may beat up her Adam—but listen she must. There 
may be a society with some mutual beating; there is no society 
without any mutual listening. For the sake of the argument, 
and in preparation for variations on a larger scale, let us assume 
for a moment that Adam and Eve shout at each other the fixed 
opinions of a ruthless propaganda, neither of them listening to 
and taking into account what the other is saying: they may enjoy 
perfect freedom of speech, but they are no longer a society, and 
they inescapably end by violating the first amendment to the 
American Constitution, as the stronger shuts the mouth of the 
weaker by force. 

Adam’s and Eve’s universe of mutual response will grow into 
the small world of a We; the structure of this world and the 
hidden principles of what we call their ‘‘way of life’ will pervade 
each other and blend in a unity, which will later be called a 
culture. If sociology calls such a process “integration,” it should 
not forget that such integration presupposes some kind of “‘integ- 
rity.”’ Without some honesty toward both each other and things, 
Adam and Eve cannot build up any kind of world. This does not 
imply that they should or could tell each other all the truth all 
the time. That might easily prove disastrous for their society. 
Silence as well as speech, some white lies as well as truth, have 
a social function. Moreover, Adam and Eve will not take all their 
opinions equally seriously. Humor too has a social function. 

These are delicate problems and beyond the boundaries of this 
study. One point, however, must be made and remembered. It 
may and must happen, even in the society of Adam and Eve, that 
in the course of some action and in the interest of “the common 
good,” they jointly cling to and confirm each other in an opinion 
which neither actually holds and which neither believes the other 
holds. It is an expedient fiction. Such fictions too have their 
social function; no society can entirely dispense with them. Some 
will outlive the half-conscious awareness of their fictitious char- 
acter. If this awareness persists, the common fiction constitutes 
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an official opinion of the group as opposed to an unofficial opinion 
which the group silently agrees not to utter. When a modern 
nation is at war, public opinion clings tenaciously to many a 
fictitious tenet demanded and sustained by the effort of waging 
war. A few years after a peace, whose making those fictions still 
succeeded in dominating, they are abandoned as fictions, and 
deplored. People may even doubt that they were ever the “real” 
public opinion. 

I dismiss Adam’s and Eve’s little universe of response. ‘There 
is not yet public opinion. The child is not yet born. Yet a heart 
beats and drives some blood through the social body. 


II 


There is a village in Ireland, Bavaria, Vermont, Albania or China 
—I can place it in any country and any age. As a fairly closed 
community it is a unity of a-universe of response. Certain matters 
concern the community and are of public interest. Others are 
claimed or recognized as the private concern of individuals and 
subgroups. The dividing line between public and private is con- 
troversial, as the group tends to mind how its members behave 
privately. Even in the national community of our own time the 
line is contested. There is, however, a certain boundary; other 
groups and their members do not “belong.” This boundary 
limits both the right and the obligation to respond. Outsiders 
are strangers. Response need not be offered or called for, or it is 
limited to a specific code of hospitality. The group sees to it that 
this boundary is respected. Within the group I and You, wanting 
to do this or that, ask: What will They think and say? They— 
the others, the anonymous animal. So asks the native in his hut. 
So asks the president of the United States. There is “public 
opinion.” The child is born. Its limbs are fully developed. It 
can walk, though it does not yet know the paraphernalia of the 
industrial age. 

A simple example. A boy wants to marry a girl. I assume that 
marriage is claimed but not recognized as a purely private con- 
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cern, and that the girl is not the girl next door, or a Briton in 
Ireland, or a Catholic in Vermont, but one of the countless other 
girls between the established classes of the approved and dis- 
approved. People do not yet have an opinion. The mass of 
habits, taboos, conventions cover merely a fraction of the possible 
cases. Though I let my girl be one of the cases whose classifica- 
tion is doubtful, the news of the intended marriage by no means 
meets a vacuum. Even the area between the established taboos 
and approved habits is a prestructured mental “field of force,” 
with certain general tendencies, preferences, inclinations and 
disinclinations. People are predisposed. The geometry of this 
mental vector-space has its hidden and intangible rules. We can 
say that this opinion has more probability than that. The boy’s 
success or failure in having his girl accepted by the community 
will depend at least in part on his ability to divine the queer 
rules of this hidden geometry, and to move or let the girl move, 
actually or seemingly, according to these rules. This ability to 
divine is, even in the day of press, radio and mass communication 
for profit, the greatest gift of the modern politician and the whole 
secret of many an astonishing though ephemeral success. Yet an 
element of possible surprise remains. 

The news reaches the community, the girl is talked over on 
Main Street, impressions are exchanged, tentative opinions test 
the response they meet. Opinion is still in the making. It is not 
yet time to interrupt the process by a poll. The voices on Main 
Street differ widely in the weight they carry. Differences in social 
status and prestige have many causes external to the process of 
mutual response—such as wealth, office, power, birth—but the 
universe of response itself in every community, however egali- 
tarian, even in Adam’s and. Eve’s, distributes the weight of the 
voices unequally among its members, and establishes a prestige 
of personalities that need not agree with and sometimes clashes 
with the prestige that other reasons would suggest. We meet an 
Adam whose opinion follows Eve’s even in a society of male 


supremacy. 
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If in this phase of an opinion in the making, my angel from 
heaven, fond of polls, were to question the individuals and count 
the votes, he would make a much too human mistake. The dif- 
ferent weight of the voices has not yet had its effect. He would 
elicit opinion where there is not yet any, stabilize still wavering 
minds, and interfere in the evolution of a process he professes 
to observe. 

The matter finally reaches the Sunday evening gathering 
around the fireplace in the village inn. Here everyone knows 
the weight of the different voices; some minor voices become low, 
and a mouth big in the street remains shut. Some elders listen 
to the opinions propounded, ask a question or two, and finally 
one mumbles behind his pipe, “The girl is all right.’” Others 
join; public opinion seems to be formed. 

I assume the extreme and rather unreal case, that not “‘author- 
ity” wielded by direct or indirect power, but the mere prestige 
gained by the elders in the universe of response itself, brought 
the community to accept the opinion of the elders. They listened 
and weighed, thought and spoke for the group as guardians of its 
ways, interpreting and applying the hidden rules. To be trusted 
with such knowledge—that is their prestige. In this case the story 
would end here. The marriage would fade from the public’ 
interest. 

I change this assumption and let the community yield to an 
authority of the elders supported by “power.” In this case the 
decision of the elders may settle merely the official opinion with 
which the members of the community pretend to comply. Diver- 
gent opinions are no longer “fit to print,” or to utter around the 
fireplace in the inn. Yet discourse continues. An unofficial 
opinion goes “underground”’—it is “off the record.” 

There is always “gossip,” of course. The citizen is malicious, 
says Pindar. In gossip an I and a You talk about Him and Her— 
as individuals about the individual life of individuals. In its 
original meaning the word refers to a person—god-sib, the god- 
mother, the woman next door, assisting at christenings and 
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funerals. I and You need hardly know Him and Her. Did they 
spend enough money for the funeral? Who attended? Is their 
marriage happy? And, especially, who sleeps with whom? Gossip 
trespasses on the reservations of privacy. The individual wants 
to share in the other’s individual life. The greater the privacy, 
the greater the curiosity. ‘Those whose life is monotonous gossip 
about the glamorous, the rich, the powerful. Gossip is a snob 
and a theater fan. But it is also a watchdog. The old aunt, a 
spinster, misses nothing. Though but little benevolence may 
temper her curiosity, malice and envy, she will claim that she 
guards a public interest. Should not the family be interested in 
the private behavior of its members? Gossip claims a social func- 
tion, everywhere—in salons, famous columns, the tabloids of the 
metropolis or the washerwoman’s visit to the kitchen. The wider 
group watches the individuals and subgroups, compares, approves 
or disapproves; nobody should deviate too much from the accepted 
lines, or lead a too private life. 

Thus gossip takes a hand. New facts are rumored concerning 
the behavior of the bride; doubts are whispered from ear to ear 
concerning the true reasons for the attitude of the elders. Rumor 
seems to flicker aimlessly and die. A “whispering campaign” 
ofganizes the rumors, and presently a half-organized body of 
unofficial opinion opposes the official opinion. There may be a 
moment at which the result of a poll would depend on whether 
the questioning is done by the minister or the washerwoman of 
the village. Finally the victim of the whispering campaign resorts 
to a “flight into publicity,” and fights it out in whatever is the 
equivalent of press and parliament. 

In the village, response is too immediate, too continuous for 
the cleavage between official and unofficial opinion to harden and 
last. In the larger society, wherever power succeeds in organizing 
opinions, such cleavage, though its width changes in confused and 
broken lines, never disappears. 

The duality of official and unofficial opinion merely illustrates 
the dynamics of social life. There are always forces at work that 
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tend to stabilize opinion. Opinion, however, refuses to stay put. 
It is response called for, offered, given; it is by nature preliminary 
and mutable. At any moment social life may tend to petrify the 
apparent results of this process of mutual response; yet, being 
response, it must keep on moving what it tries to fasten and 
unweaving the tissues it weaves. Change in opinion is not a 
continuum. It moves in jumps, from tension to tension, which 
it both generates and dissolves. Whenever on the large scale we 
observe a continuous change, the large scale deceives us, as it 
would a physicist who concluded from the regularity of the waves 
emitted by an ounce of radium a continuous emission by atoms. 

The universe of response carries the life of the group from the 
past into the future. But the “life of the group” is not merely a 
present, moving and changing in time from moment to moment. 
It is itself extended in time, and carries a past and a future along 
with the present. The society consists of the young and the cold; 
the short memory and long expectation of the young, the long 
memory and short expectation of the old, respond to each other. 
Social theory might even let the already dead and the still unborn 
partake in the process of response. In heeding the dead and the 
unborn, the living keep asking: What would our grandfathers, 
what would our children say? The bones of the dead still rattle, 
the unborn already wail; the rattle and wail intrude upon the 
discourse of the living. There are societies that seem to be domi- 
nated by the rattling bones of the dead, others in which the mis- 
interpreted wail of the unborn claims to rule supreme. Not only 
in the family but even in a society, engaged for example in 
discussing peacemaking, the dead can be more articulate than 
the living in interpreting the inarticulate wail of the unborn. 

In an incessant process of mutual response society forms its 
single opinions, organizes and reorganizes its bodies of opinions, 
interprets and reinterprets its ways, establishes and reestablishes 
the major and minor premises, on which its unity as a universe 
rests. As men listen to what both the dead and the unborn may 
have to say, the short memory and long expectation of the young, 
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the long memory and short expectation of the old, contend with 
each other. Society continuously revises its interpretation of the 
past and its hopes for the future; it maintains as it changes, 
changes as it maintains, its peculiar “spirit.” In this process any 
I and You within a We face at any moment, listen to, respect or 
defy, try to regard or to change “‘public opinion,” what They— 
the others—are thinking and saying. 

Such a community, however, though a universe of mutual 
response, does not merely talk; it acts as a community. I let 
my model village grow into a political community, introduce 
authority and power, and have my elders around the fireplace 
constitute a government and act in matters of common concern 
in the name of the community. Now public opinion and authority 
in power face each other. The society as a universe of mutual 
response faces the state as organized power. Public opinion is 
what it is between a society as a universe of mutual response that 
tends to control the state, and a state as an organization of power 
that tends to manipulate the society. 

Public opinion can be powerless—deceived, misled, manipu- 
lated, atomized by those in power as they succeed in strangling 
the process of mutual response. It can be powerful and stupid 
or powerful and wise. We do not call a society free unless those 
in power submit their power, their reasons and arguments for 
and against, to the process of mutual response between responsive 
and responsible beings, in which the society as a human uni- 
verse gropes its sometimes straight, sometimes winding way from 
experience to experience and upholds its identity with itself. 


III 


The model of the village may well lead through the market place * 
of the Greek city, the forum of republican Rome, the salons of 
Paris, the coffee and ale houses of old London. An aristocracy 
restricts response to the closed universe of its own members and 


2 When Herodotus remarks that the Persians have no market place, he refers 
to the social function, not the architectural fact. 
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calls itself le monde, Society, die Gesellschaft, while the mass of 
the people are neither responded to nor permitted to offer 
response. The forgotten people revolt and conquer their right 
to respond and be responded to. The classics of the freedom of 
speech, Milton and Mill, the fathers of the first amendment to 
the American Constitution, and its commentators, talk in terms 
of “discussion,” not of a trade in news, comments and opinions. 
Public opinion for them is still the result of a process of mutual 
response. 

The mass society of the industrial age is still a universe of 
potential discourse. Can it still be and remain a universe of 
actual response? On the answer to this question hangs its life and 
death as a society. The answer should not be taken for granted. 

It is no longer the village. A communications industry steps 
between the citizens and the facts that constitute, in their inter- 
relation, the matters of common concern; between the one and 
the many Adams and Eves; between the public in general and the 
authority in power. An enormous yet selected mass of more or 
less relevant facts and responses passes through many media and 
channels to the curious, credulous or suspicious mind of Adam 
and Eve. Some of the ways of these media and channels, whether 
straight or devious, are off the record and only dimly known to 
some Adams and Eves. 

If we tried to embrace in one view the confused spectacle 
offered by the dynamics of opinion in the society of our times, 
we would discern three movements that meet one another, inter- 
act and entwine. 

Millions of Adams and Eves, in thousands of towns, neighbor- 
hoods, villages, clubs, church congregations, associations of all 
kinds, respond to one another, look into one another’s faces, and 
form an “opinion’’—merely a drop in a sea, yet a drop. Like their 
originals, they are still building little worlds of their own in their 
own manner, yet in so doing are watching with respect and care 
what They, the others of the wider and wider community, are 
thinking and saying. Adams and Eves may deviate only a tiny 
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bit from a general pattern, which is the equivalent of an unde- 
finable “American way.” ‘They are subject to a tremendous 
though subtle and unrecognizable pressure, which they themselves 
share in exerting on others. Yet it is still Adam and Eve, respond- 
ing to each other; a tiny bit of spontaneity, surprise and creative 
contribution mixes into the thousandfold “conditioning” that 
man and nature perform on Adam and Eve. Out of such innu- 
merable little responses of man to man on the corners of count- 
less Main Streets, in drug stores, offices, factory yards, women’s 
clubs, businessmen’s luncheon clubs, opinion is formed; a part 
becomes “‘public,” a many-headed monster raises its confused and 
confusing voices—and finally public opinion becomes discernible 
as consistent or inconsistent, incredibly stupid or mysteriously 
wise. 

This first movement responds to a second movement, in which 
in a variegated process of information and communication some 
of the facts concerning the matters of common concern, and a 
mass of opinions and comments on these facts, reach or fail to 
reach the Adams and Eves on the corners of Main Street. 

A third movement pervades both the first and the second. As 
the many-headed monster seems to take shape, it is listened to 
with awe and respect. Those whose business it is to act on, to 
think or talk about matters of public concern keep their ears 
to the ground, ready to respond to whatever tendencies and trends 
they believe they discern in the confused noise. In this listening, 
guessing, divining, testing, everyone participates in some way or 
other, with more or less concern for what They are thinking and 
saying, and so acknowledges and establishes the anonymous power 
of the many-headed monster. This movement too can go astray. 
If it does, the power of public opinion over Me and You is the 
power not of what people are really thinking but of what I and 
You assume they think, and may be no less powerful for our 
being mistaken. 

Each of the three movements implies the other two. None is 
first; the circle closes; every beginning is an end. Thus any 
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response of any Adam and Eve in any matter of national concern 
occurs within a far wider process, in which a general public 
responds to whatever information it receives, and this informa- 
tion responds to whatever preferences, tendencies and demands 
those who furnish it discern, divine or merely assume in the 
public they profess to serve. 

Press and radio partake in each movement. They inform or 
fail to inform Adam and Eve; they give publicity to and withhold 
it from Adam’s and Eve’s opinion. They do a great deal of listen- 
ing. Their participation in all three movements should not, 
however, mislead us into assuming that in themselves they are the 
whole process of mutual response, or that published opinions 
constitute public opinion. Published information is not the only 
information, published opinion not the only opinion. Press and 
radio do not listen merely to the voices they themselves make 
audible. There is still Adam and Eve, the eternal living cell, on 
the corners of Main Street. Eve still springs her little surprises 
on both her Adam and the press—unless our Adams and Eves 
are, as standardized products of a perverted science, already the 
manipulated robots of conditioned responses. 

And don’t be too sure, either, that the great number will cancel 
out the little surprises of the individual Adams and Eves, group- 
ing them neatly around a predictable center. This may happen 
today; tomorrow they may add up into a bigger surprise. 

Thus the interaction of these three movements presents the 
student of modern society with a perplexing complexity of con- 
flicting facts and aspects no one can hope to master. I restrict 
myself to formulating the question on which, to my mind, the 
fate of the mass society and its freedom hangs, and I use this 
question as an axe with which to cut a way through the jungle. 

Is this, can this still be, that process of mutual response of 
responsible and responsive being in which a community gropes 
its way from experience to experience? Let us assume that in a 
society that calls itself free, a decision of national import is to be 
taken by those in authority. The matter is complex. There are 
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good and bad reasons for and against. The situation requires 
that the facts and their context pertinent to such a decision, or at 
least the main lines of the possible arguments for and against, 
reach the public, and that the response of the people, as a response 
to facts, reasons and arguments, reaches those in authority, and is 
listened to and responded to—discussion sinking down to and 
rising up from Adam and Eve, from and to those in authority. 

The communications industry may do just this. It still does it 
in some countries and for some matters. Yet powerful forces, 
factors and constellations of factors are at work to falsify the 
process of response. The fight against these factors is the honest 
newspaperman’s daily worry. I oppose to the ideal and never- 
realized situation the other extreme at the other end of the scale 
of possibilities. The inverse case may help to diagnose the danger. 
Here the interaction of the three movements still pretends to be, 
but no longer is, a process of mutual response. It becomes ficti- 
tious. In fiction something seems to be and is intended to seem 
what it is not. 

Fiction enters each of the three movements in many diverse 
and queer ways. The facts given need not be the facts. They 
are selected. Their context need not be their context. They are 
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“angled,” “‘played up,’ played dead pan” or 
“kept alive’; they may be correct, yet the picture they produce 
for Adam and Eve is, and is intended to be, fiction. The key fact 
to a much discussed question may be “‘off the record” or even 
“strictly hush hush.” Comments published on the published facts 


may merely give the opinion the writer wants Adam and Eve to 


or “played down, 


hold. Voices are built up to carry weight. Speeches published, 
articles signed by men of prestige, may be written by ghosts—and 
Adam and Eve in weighing the voices they hear are battling 
ghosts. Even events need not be natural. There are “synthetic 
events.” 
Dr. Goebbels, where two Gestapo agents are shown carefully lead- 
ing children through a traffic jam. The voices from below that 


are given publicity and permitted to reach those in authority are 


Pictures can be staged—and not only in the realm of 
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selected for a purpose and need not be representative. Letters 
to the Editor, or their equivalents, may be elicited. Fan mail of 
prominent men may be organized. Magazine articles summarized 
and reviewed as an expression of public opinion may have been 
written to order. 

Thus Adam and Eve may be responding to a mere fiction; and 
whatever of their response is permitted to seep through to the 
many Adams and Eves may again be a fictitious response to a 
fiction. Those in authority, sensing that fiction pervades what- 
ever comes to their ears, may not know to what they are listening, 
and lament the elusiveness of public opinion. This elusiveness 
increases with increasing fiction. 

As the press dislikes discussing the press, the fight against a 
fiction that tends to become sacrosanct becomes more and more 
difficult; even so, this desperate struggle remains a professional 
secret. Any taboo on discussion of the press reduces the whole- 
some effect of competition, which is itself limited, as two conflict- 
ing fictions do not add up to reality. 

This is, and is intended to be, a dark picture. It is the picture 
of an extreme case. All real cases of national communities are 
between the two extremes, though nearer the one or the other. 

Ivy overgrows a tree. The tree may continue vigorous; its 
leaves may breathe and its roots drink; through the trunk and 
branches a healthy sap may still circulate from root to bud. 
Another tree whose lifeblood has been cut by ivy may slowly 
wither until a storm breaks it. The thick ivy foliage may de- 
ceive us. 

So may we be deceived by the interplay of fiction, once our 
suspicion is awakened. It is the storm that tests the tree, the 
crisis that tests the society. The crisis shatters not merely the 
opinions but also some of the assumptions on which the society 
as a universe of response rests. Only a response of honesty to 
honesty can reestablish the common ground, face the facts, revise 
the assumptions, and keep the society flexible enough to with- 
stand the storm. 
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I return to the extreme case. Adam and Eve on the corner of 
Main Street, once suspicious, respond to fiction by apathy, the 
most dangerous foe of the free society. Ralph McGill, editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution, writes: ““To most publishers and editors 
{freedom of the press means the right to publish. . . . But to the 
Man in the Street the phrase ‘freedom of the press’ means some- 
thing else, something very different. He thinks of it, if he thinks 
of it at all, as meaning a free press. When he looks at a news- 
paper and sees it deliberately slanting news toward its oft-shouted 
policies; when he learns that news of the other side is kept out 
of the paper—he knows it isn’t, so far as he is concerned, a free 
press. . .. The publisher and editor, seeing the circulation figures, 
may think in their hearts that all is well. But if they get around 
to asking the Man in the Street, they may be shocked to hear him 
say: ‘A free press? Don’t make me laugh. It stinks.’ ”’ * 

Adam and Eve on the corner of Main Street are sensible people. 
They want to hear the facts, reasons and arguments. ‘They do not 
want to be manipulated. Complaints about their increasing 
‘propaganda consciousness” accumulate throughout the world. 

The forces and factors favoring the growth of fiction are mani- 
fold. The counteracting forces are the honesty of newspapermen 
and the civic virtues of citizens. 

Information and communication is a big industry, and lives by 
selling facts, news, comments or whatever is in demand or salable. 
Fortunately, however, it is not a monopoly, either private or 
public; it is not exactly what economic theory in its ideal con- 
structs calls “perfect competition.” It is business, more and 
more “capital-intensive,” and must submit to the iron demands 
of an efficiency it must measure by buyers and profits. No news- 
paper, radio station or movie theater can offer what no or too few 
Adams and Eves consent to buy. They can mix only a few things 
Adam and Eve do not want to hear about into the many they 


want to hear. 
It is competitive business; yet the illegitimate daughter of com- 


8 Ralph McGill, “There is Time Yet,” in Atlantic Monthly (September 1944) - 
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petition, gentle collusion, already mitigates the fierceness of the 
mother. Though still at an innocent age, she is growing. A 
common interest in the smooth function of the competitive game 
prevents the players from criticizing too harshly one another's 
products or methods of production, until finally, with increasing 
concentration, fewer and fewer competitors play a game as mem- 
bers of a family. 

Competitive business demands that the merchandise appeal to 
the buyer, that what is written strike his eyes before, his mind 
after, he reads it. So news must be news, have a “news value,” 
and comments must be tied to events, though only a few, and not 
the most relevant, matters move in the manner of striking events. 
Business must follow its inescapable logic. 

While the daily press, dependent on mass consumption, does 
homage to the news value of events by the size of its headlines, 
the information on whatever is not an event passes from news- 
papers to magazines that most Adams and Eves have neither the 
money to buy nor the time to read. 

The power of the press over Adam’s and Eve’s information, 
and over their chances to gain publicity for themselves, meets 
Adam’s and Eve’s power over sales. One response determines the 
other. Neither power is final so long as Adam and Eve can switch 
to another newspaper, and the newspaper to other Adams and 
Eves. Publisher and editor anxiously watch the fall or rise of 
sales, yet are never sure whether courage or caution pays more 
than honesty can afford to lose. Conspicuous cases of dishonesty 
overshadow many less visible instances of a continuous effort to 
let honesty determine courage and caution. 

Whether the newspapers educate Adam and Eve, or Adam and 
Eve the newspapers, and whether this education is education or 
mis-education, will finally depend on the presence or absence of 
certain civic virtues in both the newspapers and the Adams and 
Eves. Unlike talk in the village, communication in print is a 
one-way, not a two-way process. The individual Adam and Eve 
can refuse to buy. They cannot talk back. The equivalent of the 
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eternal washerwoman gets his syndicated column; the light-footed 
lie and the sly allusion easily outrun a heavy-footed truth bur- 
dened with a solid pack of complicated facts. 

But the newspapers as well as the Adams and Eves have diffi- 
culty in getting at the facts. The facts are many, ambiguous 
and of increasing complexity, since matters of national concern 
and relevant factors span the globe; they are also hard to come by, 
being in the hands of government at home or abroad or of organ- 
ized private interests that divulge or withhold them as suits their 
purpose. Independent inquiries are slow and expensive; news 
must be speedy and should be cheap. The newspapers themselves 
are exposed to a continuous onrush of conflicting sales talk 
camouflaged as news. Propaganda delivers gratuitously and ready 
for use a constant stream of news and comments in innocuous 
wrappings. The logic of business exerts a half-conscious pressure 
on the standards of reporting. The civic virtues that uphold these 
standards are expensive unless shared by the Adams and Eves. 

Organized interests are not content with controlling the facts 
that could or should be known, or with supplying the informa- 
tion and communications business with material; they weave 
their subtle threads around the newspapers themselves, both 
enterprise and men. After all, newspaper and radio, by their hold 
on public opinion, constitute an instrument of power in the 
struggle not merely of opinions concerning the common good 
but also of interests against interests; and while the public rela- 
tions official perfects his techniques of playing the instrument, 
even the most honest staff of the most independent newspaper 
faces the difficult task not only of deciding between interests that 
deserve to be supported but also of recognizing the interest in 
the material submitted for publication. 

Adam and Eve, too, have interests that they can promote only 
by being organized in a garment workers Local 712 or a national 
association of manufacturers. They may begin by leaving to their 
organization merely the promotion of their interests as workers 


or manufacturers, while remaining members of many other 
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groups, and participating as individuals and citizens in the process 
of mutual response between responsive and responsible beings. 
But they may end by getting from their organization all their 
opinions ready-made. If so, they will no longer be able and 
willing to read, to hear, to listen to, let alone take into account 
what the other side is thinking or saying. 

We are beyond the village: the Adam who is a member of a 
Union League club and the Eve who is a member of Local 712 
will not talk on the corner of Main Street about matters of 
national concern, and if they do, they may think it their responsi- 
bility not to be responsive. They may even be firmly set on 
reading, the one only a Herald Tribune, the other only a Daily 
Worker. 

This can hardly be avoided in the mass society of our age. We 
cannot compel this Adam and this Eve to meet on the corner of 
Main Street. Nor can any equivalent of the Daily Worker or 
Herald Tribune compel this Adam and Eve to read both. We 
can only demand or hope that this Herald Tribune or Daily 
Worker will honestly report and argue the other’s cases. If they 
do not and if they insist on being unresponsive to each other, 
refusing to establish even a common ground as a basis for dis- 
agreement, the universe of mutual response begins to split 
asunder. If such cleavages, instead of remaining local or restricted 
to specific questions, or instead of crossing one another in various 
ways, reach the geometry of the mental space, grow into one, and 
split the society on a nationwide scale into parts that no longer 
understand one another’s language, the free society faces its doom 
and reaches that stage in the history of my original Adam and 
Eve when the two were shouting at but not listening to each 
other—the .brief period before the one shuts the mouth of the 


other by force. 

In Germany the universe of mutual response fell asunder years 
before Hitler conquered the machinery of the state. 

Public opinion grows in response, is made in propaganda. Or 
as Dr. Goebbels puts it: the “formation of public opinion” is 
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replaced by the “public formation of opinion.” Not without 
uneasiness may a student of our age, who is still concerned with 
the health of a free society, observe how the term “‘propaganda” 
swells and the term “discussion” shrinks far beyond the practice, 
not merely in the public mind but even in scholarly treatment 
of the psychological, sociological and political problems involved 
in the puzzle of public opinion. . 

Is not everything propaganda? Does not everyone try to get 
his ideas into other people’s heads? Even our mathematics 
teacher? Don’t people who discuss merely formulate propaganda 
or try to sell their opinions? Strangely enough, they do not; and 
in so far as they do, they do not discuss. There is a difference in 
human attitude. And this is the difference that matters. Adam’s 
opinion was not fixed before he talked the matter over with his 
Eve. He had preferences, sentiments, a tentative opinion. He 
was ready to listen, to hear other facts, to take into account what 
Eve would say. He was eager to find a common ground. It was 
in discussion that a sentiment grew into an opinion. The propa- 
gandist, on the other hand, is all set; he sells a finished opinion 
that need not even be his own. The efficiency of salesmanship 
that he worships determines his respect for the facts. He does 
not listen. Or if he does, it is only in order to improve his tech- 
nique. The spirit of salesmanship fosters the ivy of fiction; the 
tree of society lives in response. 

The general interest in salesmanship, the worship of efficiency 
for its own sake, the demand for the improvement of “tech- 
niques,” the emphasis of psychological schools on stimuli, con- 
ditioned responses and the manipulation of emotions, conjoin 
in inflating the concept of propaganda, and allow the simple fact 
of Adam’s and Eve’s mutual response, though it is still the blood 
of social life, to fall into scholarly oblivion. 

I return to the corner of Main Street. Adam and Eve are not 
yet either apathetic or committed to a single association of inter- 
ests from whose managers and secretaries they receive their 
opinions. If they were, they would no longer listen or need to be 
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listened to, but would exclude themselves from the universe of 
response. The society would be a queer and new kind of feu- 
dalism, in which the universe of response would consist merely 
of the major and minor overlords and lords who manipulate 
“the modern techniques of social control.” 

I assume that Adam and Eve are still Adam and Eve—eager, 
responsive and a bit responsible. They may be ignorant, but they 
are not dumb. They are presented with a mass of complex truth 
and simplified lies. They have little time to read and they want 
their reading to be recreation, not work. They are “propaganda 
conscious,” aware that there are off-the-record facts which they 
do not get. They have not the money to subscribe to newsletters 
which, in answer to a growing demand, sell such facts to small 
circles. As they still belong to multiple groups, they read and 
hear a bit here and a bit there, and find that their neighbor has 
read or heard a different story. Though they have difficulties in 
finding their way, they are not equally helpless in all matters. 

They know their newspapers and radio commentators much 
better than the latter are likely to assume. They make allowances 
for the playing up and toning down. Though they cannot get 
and weigh the facts, they are rather good at judging people, This 
is their strength. As they judge the voices they hear, they trust 
or mistrust what is said. The newspaper and radio station may 
deal out their own distribution of weight, and may build up 
personalities, but Adam and Eve by no means simply follow 
their lead. The weight they give a voice does not merely corre- 
spond to the amount of publicity and printed praise. Many a 
public figure whose trivial speeches fill the papers would restrain 
his verbosity if he knew how low Adam and Eve rate his easy 


flowing phrases. 

Of course Adam and Eve do not and could never get all the 
facts. But there is not, and need not be, such a thing as “all the 
facts.” There never is, not even in the village. Facts are more 
or less relevant in a context. Adam and Eve are helpless if the 
facts they get are all on one side, distorting the context. They 
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are a little better off when what they get is conflicting sales talk, 
but not much; they will then be confused, though not deceived. 
There may still be discussion or honest argument about facts 
and context, voices not merely opposed but responding to each 
other, trying to establish and to start from a common ground. 
Adam and Eve will take up the argument, agree and disagree; 
even their mistakes will make some sense. 

My Lords X and Y own chains of provincial newspapers, the 
one go, the other 120. A standardized editorial is written in the 
capital, summarizing an argument between leading magazines 
and papers in the metropolis and giving simplified versions of 
both sides. The writer knows some facts that are off the record; 
though he does not divulge them as facts, he does not disregard 
them in his conclusions. In this case, Adam and Eve, who do not 
know the facts, participate in and respond to the mutual response 
of those who do. 

Adam and Eve can be astonishingly wise in some matters, 
incredibly foolish in others. For affairs in their own country 
they may have a rather sound instinct. Though they may not 
know the facts, they know who is who, and what is what; they 
know the ways of their parties, and how things usually turn out 
in the end. They recognize some fictions as fictions. They have 
grown wise in many ways. It is the half-conscious result of long 
experience, transmitted from one to the other, distilled in an 
incessant process of response of man to man. Here they are far 
from helpless. 

In other matters no such experience exists. What is this about 
India? The British and their imperialism? As Adam and Eve 
do not know who is who and what is what in India, all the facts 
they can get will not help them. When called upon to have 
an opinion about India, they will have nothing to offer but 
stereotypes. What are these stereotypes which rule supreme in 
a vacuum of experience, whence their appeal and their force? 
In the stereotypes unknown facts are subsumed under a premise, 


under a petrified formula expressed in words that may mean 
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nothing, yet whose connotations suggest a reference to those 
hidden principles or assumptions of the mental space that guide 
the thinking and feeling of the community. In many of these 
stereotypes only the bones of the dead rattle. Adam and Eve will 
demand that their government support “the democratic forces’’ 
in China, whatever that may mean. As Adam and Eve have had 
no opportunity to grow wise in matters of foreign policy, a gov- 
ernment by public opinion sees its foreign policy entangled in 
stereotypes, to be conquered only by other stereotypes, which 
appeal to cherished emotions and will be expedient fictions for 
today, fetters on the action of tomorrow. 

Though Adam and Eve arrive at their opinions in many and 
diverse ways, their responses will remain within the alternatives 
offered by the general frame of assumptions on which their uni- 
verse of response rests. They will draw a figure that is permitted 
by the geometry of their mental space and suggested by the 
circles and rulers of their mental equipment. They will not draw 
triangles the sum of whose azgles is not 180°. If they did, they 
would have to change the geometry and exclude themselves from 
being responded to. The geometry of the mental space restricts 
the possible opinions, but as it contains vectors and suggests pref- 
erences, the possible opinions have different probabilities. Facts 
are hard, and may resist these preferences. Yet wishful thinking 
succeeds in letting a rising Hitler protect the world against Bol- 
shevism or an allied Russia grow into a democracy. ‘The geometry 
of the space and its vectors do not determine which of the possible 
figures this Adam and Eve will finally draw. 

The attempt to establish a plausible family tree for such an 
opinion leads into problems that do not yield to the conceptual 
tools of present-day psychology. We may venture to say that an 
articulate opinion, which is not an inarticulate sentiment of an 
isolated individual before any kind of discussion, is the offspring 
of a sometimes sulky boy and a sometimes lighthearted girl. The 
sulky boy was begotten by honest reasoning, a clumsy lover, out 
of evidence, a brittle maid, and was born in pain; the lighthearted 
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girl was begotten by interest on sentiment. Their child may 
resemble one or another of his grandparents, or all, or none; 
his character will vary, but he will keep within the frame of the 
general features of the race—in other words, within the system 
of assumptions that underlies the universe of response and orders 
the possible experience. 

We are inclined to slight the role of reason, and to quarrel 
about whether human beings get their opinions by crystallizing 
their sentiments around their interests or by interpreting their 
interests through their sentiments. Such disputes are idle. Men 
do both—each entwined in the other—and they do more. Con- 
fronted by ever new and mutable evidence, they organize this 
reciprocal interpretation of sentiments and interests in the con- 
stant effort of a wider process in which they wrestle to maintain, 
and try to revise, their relation to the world they live in. In this 
process they get their opinions not as isolated individuals but as 
social beings. Whatever opinions they hold will be formulated in 
terms of an order of the world which they build and rebuild, 
each responding to the other as did the original Adam and Eve 
in starting the history of man. 

Although this and that Adam and Eve, a great many of them, 
may be unbelievably foolish, there is, we are told, safety in num- 
bers. However foolish the individual, the average opinion may 
be reasonable, even wise, as the single foolishnesses will cancel one 
another; on a large scale the common sense of the common man 
can be trusted. But whoever tends to rely on this safety in num- 
bers, which history both confirms and refutes, may better ask why 
and under what conditions the single foolishness can be expected 
to be grouped in a fairly regular distribution around a reasonable 
center. 

The answer may lie in the process of mutual response from 
man to man, repeated countless times: Adam may take the edge 
off a conspicuous foolishness of Eve’s first opinion, and their 


common opinion may undergo the same fate as it meets the 
opinion of a second Adam and Eve. In a brook, tumbling down 
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the mountain, the little stones are likely to reach the valley in 
a reasonable roundness. This occurs, however, only because the 
forces operating in the system work against edges and for such 
reasonable roundness. ‘They need not do so in society. Under 
certain conditions foolishness is contagious, the edges sharpen 
one another. If we discard the brook and keep to the “miracle 
of the great number” on which the fire insurance company relies, 
we again find that only under certain conditions will the devia- 
tions be distributed regularly around a center: the single events 
must be not only numerous but relatively independent of one 
another and ruled by forces that restrict the possible distribu- 
tions, at least within certain stable and regular limits. A crisis, 
earthquake or war: the miracle disappears and the insurance 
company refuses to pay. 

Yet under certain conditions we may trust the common sense 
of the common man. These conditions are the social equivalent 
of the structural features of a system on which the miracle of the 
great number rests. The original opinion must start from Adams 
and Eves who are numerous and relatively independent of one 
another; the social geometry of the mental space and its vectors 
must be intact, and still able to guarantee a not too irregular 
distribution of the possible alternatives. If, and only if, these two 
conditions are fulfilled will the miracle of the great number 
group the opinions around a still reasonable center. ‘They are not 
fulfilled in times of crisis, for crisis destroys these conditions. 
This is its nature. There is no safety in numbers, no average 
common sense of the common man, when the geometry of the 
mental space loses its guiding force. 

The mass society of the industrial age should not rely on great 
numbers. Nor can it rely on any self-regulating force of com- 
petitive sales talk. There is only one way, dimly indicated by 
the example of Adam and Eve, the eternal model of social life— 
who can be assumed to have gone through many crises. Only if 
and in so far as the mass society of the industrial age can be and 
remain a universe of mutual response, in which responsive and 
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responsible people respond to one another in matters of common 
concern, will this mass society remain a society. Within the 
interaction of the three entwining movements, using all the 
paraphernalia of the industrial age, mutual response must exist 
in an understandable form between those who know and those 
who do not know; the former must call for and listen to the 
latter’s response; the common ground must be reestablished in 
agreement and disagreement, the new experience incorporated, 
fictions allowed to remain fictions, the major premise kept alive 
and ‘the minor flexible. Then society, changing in a mutable 
world, will maintain its identity with itself, as the unity of a 
living process carries a changing memory of its past into a chang- 
ing expectation of its future. 

If the mass society of the industrial age fails to keep alive the 
unity of mutual response, there need only be a crisis to shatter 
the system of assumptions, and neither great numbers nor the 
competition of conflicting propaganda will save society from fal! 
ing asunder. An efficient minority of Adams and Eves will shut 
the mouth of the majority by force. A ruthless elite will monop- 
olize the official, atomize the unofficial, opinion, and stop response 
by putting the Gestapo between Adam and Eve. 

What then does “public opinion” mean in Dr. Goebbels’ realm? 

It can mean different things. It can mean the official opinion 
published by Dr. Goebbels; this need not be anyone’s opinion, 
least of all Dr. Goebbels’. Or it can mean the opinion of an elite, 
of an inner circle of the party or of those who are responded to 
and are permitted or powerful enough to respond, the universe 
of actual mutual response being restricted to this elite. Or it can 
mean the unofficial public opinion. But is there such a thing? 
There is a distribution of individual sentiments, but sentiments 
are not yet opinions. Unofficial public opinion exists in Germany 
only in circles of friends, families or small groups within which 
Himmler has not succeeded in strangling mutual response. There 
are many thousands of them, scattered all over the country, 
isolated from one another. There is no nationwide mutual 
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response, except the fictitious response to fictions manufactured 
by Goebbels. 

Yet, in a sense, there is an unofficial public opinion on a 
nationwide scale. Though not public, and hardly articulate, 
opinion, it is Goebbels’ nightmare. It is potential public opinion, 
existing as an urge of the people to know the facts and one 
another’s responses, and to form an opinion in mutual response. 
This urge, as old as Adam and Eve, is one of the greatest forces 
iu history. No monopoly over information, fiction or indoctrina- 
tion could have prevented a scattered unofficial opinion from 
ciystallizing on a nationwide scale. All Dr. Goebbels’ techniques 
would have failed without Himmler’s iron grip on any possible 
spread of unofficial response throughout the nation. As long as 
there is still a potential society there is still a potential public 
opinion. It is what people would think and say if they could 
respond to one another in response to the facts. 

I have not given an explicit answer to the question with which 
I started. In definitions we circumscribe, for the purpose of dis- 
course, a word whose meaning is not agreed upon, using other 
words on whose meaning we do agree. Saying what public opinion 
is involves more than defining a word. It presupposes an articu- 
late system of concepts that can claim to cover the phenomena 
of social life. Sociologists doubt their claim to the possession 
of such a system. This study is a tentative inquiry into a 
phenomenon--in search of such concepts. 





ON GERMANY’S POSTWAR STRUCTURE 


BY ARNOLD BRECHT 


: in constitutional and administrative structure of postwar 
Germany will most probably depend on the decisions of two 
groups: leading members of the United Nations, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the Germans themselves, acting within 
the limits of the discretion that is left to them. Neither the 
decisions of the victors nor those of the vanquished are likely 
to be made all at once. Relatively soon it will be decided, at 
least tentatively, what Germany’s boundaries with other states 
are to be and how the lines of demarcation shall run among 
the various military governments within Germany. Although 
some principles have already been worked out, a great deal 
remains to be clarified. It is not sufficient merely to draw the 
geographical lines between American, British and Soviet mili- 
tary governments. It must also be determined, for example, 
which of the legislative, executive and judicial powers now 
centrally exercised by the Reich and the Prussian state govern- 
ments in Berlin shall be assigned to the joint military govern- 
ment in Berlin, and which, if any, shall be transferred to each 
military government in its own area. For the effective func- 
tioning of the military governments such questions, too, must 
be settled soon. 

But the question whether after the war Germany shall be 
allowed to remain one country—and if so, under what form 
of government—or be partitioned into three or more mutually 
independent countries, needs no such immediate solution and 
is not likely to be decided pari passu with the others. It is not 
yet certain what the final decision on this problem will be. 
In the meantime, the conduct of affairs in Germany must be 
based on some sort of practical cooperation between the various 
military governments and German administrative units. It is 
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generally supposed that the latter will operate on at least the 
local and regional levels; and it is probable that the joint mili- 
tary government in Berlin will wish to use even certain central 
institutions of the German government, for both regulatory 
and administrative purposes, after a thorough purge of their 
personnel. 

During the period in which the views and practices of the 
victors gradually gain clarity and finality, Germans within the 
various sections of the country will inevitably form their own 
opinions on the future structure of Germany, even if they are 
not encouraged to do so. They cannot conduct even their daily 
business without some idea as to whether they wish to act inde- 
pendently of other regional and local units or prefer to continue 
working under some general direction of certain affairs, and how 
they wish to participate in this general direction. The views 
that gain ground within Germany and those that crystallize in 
the minds of the victors are certain to affect each other, either 
positively or negatively. 

In the present hazy state of affairs it may be worth while to 
offer a number of suggestions for the postwar structure of Ger- 
many, based on an analysis of past experience both in pre-Hitler 
times and during the Hitler regime.1_ These proposals rest mainly 
on the assumption that Germany, whatever the correction of her 
boundaries, will not necessarily be divided into three or more 
wholly independent countries. 


Constitutional Structure 


Prussia ought to be eliminated as a single unit within Ger- 
many. ‘This postulate is completely independent of questions 
of foreign policy. The United Nations may indeed insist on the 
dismemberment of Prussia for reasons of foreign policy, but 


1The following proposals are summarized from the last chapter of a compre- 
hensive study entitled Federalism and Regionalism in Contemporary Germany, 
prepared for the Institute of World Affairs in connection with a research project 
on Germany’s position in postwar European reconstruction. 
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whether they do so or not, Prussia’s elimination as a single unit is 
overdue. 

Whatever one may think of Brandenburg-Prussia’s historical 
achievement in overcoming the wilderness of petty states during 
the three centuries after the Thirty Years’ War, or of the transient 
merits of the democratic Prussian cabinets in forcing western 
views upon the eastern provinces during the republican period, 
Prussia was no suitable unit in a federal state, least of all within 
a democratic republic. The mere existence of a state of her size 
within a democratically governed nation made it inevitable that 
differently composed cabinets in the Reich and in Prussia could 
pursue conflicting policies on an almost equal scale within the 
greater part of Germany. It led to a duplication of federal and 
state agencies not only at the regional level but also at central 
headquarters. And it made it impossible for the Federal Council 
(Reichsrat) to be made up of homogeneous units. For these and 
other reasons the abolition of Prussia as a single unit was pro- 
posed by an overwhelming majority of the official Reform Com- 
mittee of 1928-30, without any regard for foreign policy or for 
the ideas and wishes of foreign countries. 

The reasons put forward at that time have only been strength- 
ened and augmented by what has happened since. While it is 
true that the centralized administration of Prussia facilitated 
democratic control of the eastern provinces as long as the Prus- 
sian state cabinet was itself democratically composed, it is no less 
true that during both the imperial and the Hitler regimes the 
centralized state machinery of Prussia could be used as well 
for the opposite purpose—that of keeping democratic sections 
of the people under the control of authoritarian governments. In 
order to dominate the entire Prussian administrative machinery, 
covering two-thirds of the Reich, it was sufficient for von Papen, 
and later for Hitler, to have themselves or their followers 
appointed to a few Prussian cabinet posts, especially to the key 
positions of prime minister and minister of the interior. 

Therefore Prussia should not be restored as a single unit after 
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the war. It would be an uncalled-for anachronism if, merely for 
the sake of restoring pre-Hitler conditions, institutions were 
revived the abolition of which had been in line with democratic 
thought. On the contrary, even those residues of Prussia’s inde- 
pendent organization that were preserved during the Hitler 
regime, such as the office of the Prussian prime minister and, 
until September 1944, that of the minister of finance, should be 
abolished after the war without any hesitation: Prussian sections 
of Germany may indeed need some trustee in common to admin- 
ister their undivided property. This function may be performed, 
however, by a special-purpose organization (Zweckverband) of the 
former Prussian provinces. It would be unnecessary, and rather 
misleading, to maintain for this purpose officers with the pompous 
titles of prime minister and. finance minister. 

In the second place, Germany ought to become a federal coun- 
try again. Consequently Hitler’s abolition of the autonomous 
rights of states and provinces ought to be rescinded. ‘The pre- 
Hitler rights of the larger states other than Prussia and of the 
Prussian provinces should be restored in general terms. The 
Prussian provinces should be given considerably broader rights 
of self-government than they had under the democratic regime. 
This should not, however, be done in a summary way, without 
regard for practical considerations, especially in economic matters. 
Rather, the federal government, with the consent of its Federal 
Council—in which the former provinces themselves would play 
a major role as new states—should receive a fair amount of dis- 
cretionary power to grant rights to the provinces beyond those 
of 1932. Until that is done the Prussian state powers should 
be administered by the Reich government, or by the central 
military government that is scheduled to replace it during the 
transition period. 

As a third step, the Federal Council, abolished by Hitler in 
1934, ought to be revived. It should be composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the various states and of the former Prussian prov- 
inces. Both types of units, the former states and the former 
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provinces, should be uniformly designated as Lander, and the 
number of votes accorded each unit should be determined by 
population. This would distribute the votes in such a way as 
to give Bavaria and the Rhineland ten or eleven votes each, such 
units as Schleswig-Holstein and Pomerania two or three votes 
each, and the smallest units one. 

Actually it is a minor question whether the states are to have 
varying numbers of votes according to population figures, or 
the same number of votes regardless of population, as in the 
United States and Switzerland. It was impossible to equalize 
the votes so long as Prussia was one of the units, but it will be 
feasible with the population of every state numbering between 
two and eight or nine million. If I hesitate to propose giving 
the same number of votes to every state regardless of population 
figures, it is, to be quite candid, because equalization of votes 
would strengthen the eastern against the western and southern 
states. ‘This is not desirable in the interest of liberty and of 
western civilization. On the other hand, a defect in the system 
of voting based on population figures is that it operates in favor 
of industrial against agricultural regions. At any rate the decision 
between the alternatives is of no major importance, and one may 
even look for a compromise between them. 

Fourthly, the states with fewer than two million inhabitants— 
that is, all except Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirttemberg and 
Baden—and especially those with a widely dispersed territory, 
ought not to be restored unconditionally to the full possession 
of their old state rights. —To do that would be another anach- 
ronism that could not be justified by the mere desire for restora- 
tion. The need for a change in the territorial configuration of 
the smaller states was generally recognized in pre-Hitler days, 
in particular by all democratically minded persons. ‘The details 
should be determined by the German people, within the frame- 
work of the peace terms. The largest unit of government—that 
is, if Germany remains undivided, the national government, in 
which both old and new states participate—should be authorized 
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to reorganize the territories of states with fewer than two million 
inhabitants, and to determine the amount of autonomy they 
are to have, as has been proposed above in regard to the Prussian 
provinces. In both cases the decisions should be made by simple 
legislation, that is, with the consent of a popular chamber and of 
the Federal Council. Preliminary decisions during the transition 
period may be made by the provisional government with the 
consent of the Federal Council alone, as will be discussed at 
greater length below. 

These four points seem to me to form a sound basis for postwar 
reconstruction in Germany. The plan restores pre-Hitler state 
rights to Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirttemberg and Baden, but not to 
Prussia. It replaces Prussia by its constituent parts, the present 
provinces, to which it grants their pre-Hitler rights, leaving their 
further development and combinations into more suitable units 
to the federal government, which is to reach its decisions with 
the cooperation of all states, both old and new. It likewise leaves 
the final domestic boundaries and rights of the smaller states 
to be determined by the federal government. 

It may be considered whether the national government should 
also be empowered to legislate changes in the boundaries of the 
four major states. There is no reason for reducing the territory 
of the state of Saxony, which may rather be increased. But it may 
be argued that Wiirttemberg and Baden should constitute one 
state, and not two. Even more definitely can it be said that 
the Palatinate west of the Rhine is not a suitable part of Bavaria, 
to which it is neither contiguous nor related in origin. Some 
sections of the Bavarian districts of Franconia, and of the northern 
parts of Wiirttemberg and Baden, might better be included in 
some new state around Frankfurt in the region of the Main River. 
Thus it may be desirable to give the national government legis- 
lative powers regarding the territorial boundaries even of the 
states in the south, or at least with respect to their non-contiguous 
sections. It may further be provided that principles for the 
administrative structure of all states, even the old four, can be 
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determined by national legislation. But however suggestive these 
two exceptions to the full restoration of pre-Hitler rights in the 
four major states, their realization is a point of only secondary 
importance. 

Before turning to the procedural problems involved in achiev- 
ing such a political structure in postwar Germany, a parenthetical 
word may be added on the great moot question of partition. 
The history of German federalism during the three regimes of 
this century has proved that the inner coherence of the German 
people is very strong. Even in the Rhineland and in Hanover 
the great majority of the people, in their desire for independence, 
never went beyond the goal of forming units of government 
within the German union, along with Bavaria, Saxony and other 
medium-size states. Nor was there in Bavaria any noticeable 
separatist movement that exceeded demands for changes in the 
balance of power within the German nation 

Even if separatist tendencies should emerge after Germany’s 
defeat, either out of the hope of obtaining better treatment as 
separate states or out of fear of bolshevism, it is safe to predict 
that such tendencies would reflect merely a short-term trend and 
would soon be offset by an ever-growing movement in favor of 
reunion. The speeches of the Bavarian prime minister who was 
a member of the democratic Reform Committee were as indica- 
tive in this respect as was the result of the Saar plebiscite of 1935; 
there, under the direction of the League of Nations, a population 
composed mainly of Catholics and Social Democrats voted over- 
whelmingly for reunion with Germany, regardless of their pro- 
found disagreement with Germany’s form of government under 
the Hitler regime. 

Nothing could be more detrimental to liberal trends in German 
reconstruction than popular demands for national reunion that 
would place democratic governments of separated Germanic states 
on the horns of the dilemma of either espousing or opposing such 
demands. If they should support these demands, their action 


would bring them into conflict with the outside world; if they 
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should oppose the tendencies toward union they would lose popu- 
lar support and be replaced by undemocratic governments. 


Procedure 


The final details of establishing a new governmental structure 
should be determined by a popularly elected assembly, subject 
to such obligations as may evolve from the conditions of the 
armistice and peace, and in line with such minimum standards 
as may be required by a supranational organization.” 

It may be impossible, however, to set up a workable national 
government by general elections in Germany soon after the col- 
lapse of totalitarianism. Perhaps it will be found that new 
regional governments can be established rnore quickly than a new 
national government. In this event, a provisional Federal Coun- 
cil may be the appropriate body to be entrusted with tentative 
decisions of great importance, such as that on electing the pro- 
visional national government; on adopting a provisional consti- 
tution; on determining the provisional rights and boundaries 
of the smaller states and of the Prussian provinces in their capacity 
as new states; on passing legislation prior to the establishment 
of a national popular chamber; and finally, on preparing for elec- 
tions to such a chamber and fixing the time and procedure. 

In the first election it may be considered necessary to exclude 
from the franchise and from eligibility to public office certain 
categories of persons, such as former members of leading National 
Socialist organizations. Or the rights of the popular chamber 
may at first be restricted to those of an advisory body, or to the 
making of decisions on specifically enumerated points only. I 
do not mean to say that the composition and the rights of the 
2 On the need for minimum standards and for their supranational determination 
and enforcement, see the following papers by Arnold Brecht: “Sovereignty,” in 
War in Our Time, ed. by H. Speier and A. Kahler (New York 1939) ; “European 
Federation—The Democratic Alternative,” in Harvard Law Review, vol. 55 (Feb- 
ruary 1942) p. 561; “Limited-Purpose Federations,” in Social Research, vol. 10 
(May 1943) p. 135; “Distribution of Powers Between an International Govern- 


ment and the Governments of National States,” in American Political Science 
Review, vol. 37 (October 1943) p. 862. 
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popular chamber ought to be restricted in just this way. Whether, 
and for how long, this may be necessary or advisable can be 
determined only after the war is over. I merely wish to state that 
questions like these will call for decisions, and for a body to make 
them, and that the Federal Council may well serve as this body 
if the regions prove able to organize themselves sooner than 
the nation. 

Such “unicameral” powers of the Council should, of course, 
be strictly temporary, for the Federal Council is not the appro- 
priate body to make final decisions. That, according to demo- 
cratic principles, is the people’s business. Any delay in general 
elections and any restrictions on the composition and rights of 
the popular chamber can be justified only so long as no workable 
democratic machinery of government can be established in the 
democratic way, or if there is danger that majority rule will once 
more be abused to abolish the protection of the individual from 
arbitrary government. 

One of the democratic leaders of pre-Hitler Germany, who 
wishes to remain anonymous, has proposed that the first national 
assembly after the war be formed without holding elections. He 
suggests that the assembly be composed of the surviving members 
of the German Reichstags from 1930 through 1932, with the 
exception of any who during this period or later were members 
of the Nazi party, its affiliated organizations, the Elite Guard 
or Storm Troops. No one who was a member of a Reichstag 
elected after 1933 or who held a political office after 1933 should 
have a place in this first assembly. According to the author of 
the plan, the main purpose of the assembly would be that of 
electing a chief executive with extraordinary powers for four 
years. During that time the new constitution would be drafted 
by a special council. This draft, and an alternative one to be 
worked out by the chief executive, if he so desired, would then 
be placed before the people for their vote. 

Several objections can be raised, however, to reliance on the 
members of the 1930-32 Reichstags. For example, if all non- 
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Nazi members were still alive and if all attended, the assembly 
would have a socialist majority, as indicated by the following 
figures. The theoretical margin of the socialists would be even 


July Nov. 

1930 1932 1932 

Members of the Reichstag 577 607 584 
Members of the Nazi party 107 230 196 


Non-Nazi members of the Reichstag 470 377 388 


Non-Nazi members 


Social Democrats 143 133 121 
Communists 77 89 100 
Total Socialists 220 222 221 
Other non-Nazi. parties 250 155 167 


greater than these figures show, because numerous members of 
the other non-Nazi parties, especially of the German Nationals, 
held office under the Nazi regime and would therefore be ineli- 
gible. It can be questioned whether it would be justifiable to 
give the two socialist parties automatic preponderance, in view 
of the fact that under free elections they never attained a majority. 
Actually this preponderance would not be likely to materialize, 
because of the great number of socialists that have been killed 
or will not return from the countries to which they have emi- 
grated. In any case, it does not seem desirable that the accidental 
number of survivors should decide the relative strength of the 
parties. These objections would be less grave if the assembly 
were to have only advisory functions. In that case some other 
body would have to make the preliminary decisions. And this 
body, so far as German authorities are concerned and until 
general elections can be held, may well be the new Federal 


Council. 
Legally speaking, the new federal system would be in statu 


nascendi until the popularly elected assembly, acting as a con- 
stitutional convention, made the final decisions. 
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Administrative Structure 
Turning now from political to administrative regionalism, certain 
further points can be stressed in regard to Germany’s postwar 
reconstruction. In the provinces the amalgamation of the offices 
of Oberprdsident (a state agent) and Landeshauptmann (a pro- 
vincial agent), which Hitler has effected, should of course be 
abolished. The provinces, as new states, must have the right to 
reestablish their own home-rule administration. They may use 
the traditional name of Landeshauptmann or Landesdirektor for 
their chief executive, but they should be free to choose this 
executive. His office could be merged with that of the regional 
agent of the national government only if the national govern- 
ment should decide to delegate its regional functions to the elected 
chief executive of the provincial government. This the national 
government should be able to do at any time. 

On the other hand, those decrees of the Hitler regime that 
made Prussia’s regional state agents into national agents were 
in line with the democratic program, and should not be repealed. 
It would be advisable, however, to change the titles of these 
regional officers, because the old names of Oberprdsident and 
Regierungsprasident are misleading both in the meaning of the 
terms and in their historical connotations. They suggest authori- 
tarian and rather personal government in a subject territory. 

The Prussian Oberprasidien and Regierungen in the provinces 
have always been multi-purpose agencies. ‘There can be no 
objection to having regional officers of the central government 
attend to a number of functions of the central administration 
within one regional agency. This is a measure of economy and 
administrative efficiency. It may be tried out to any degree 
compatible with the limited span of control of a single agent- 
general, and with the maintenance of ministerial authority demo- 


cratically controlled. 

The newly established national economic and food offices may 
remain closely connected with the offices of the national multi- 
purpose agents in the regions. If there should be no scope for 
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national activities in these fields because of the restored autonomy 
of states and provinces, national economic and food offices should, 
of course, be abolished. But if they are needed at all, there is 
no reason why they should be established as uncoordinated 
national agencies at the regional level. Indeed, all regulations 
that would promote regional coordination among national agen- 
cies should be left in force, until experience makes it advisable 
to modify them. 

It is clear that the National Socialist party regions (Gaue) must 
be abolished as such, that is, as units for the organization of the 
party and for its control over the political freedom of the people. 
Long before they became party districts, however, most of these 
regions were either states or provinces, or were democratic elec- 
tion districts. ‘They gradually came to be used as units for 
regional administration in economic matters, and also for the 
coordination of all national agencies in emergency situations. 
Economic and food offices and regional agencies of industry and 
commerce have been established for such regions or combinations 
of them.® 

In abolishing the party regions it would be advisable to main- 
tain these economic regions (Wirtschaftsbezirke) for the national 

8 The election districts were molded to have an average population of about 
1.7 million. Actually more than half of them had between 1.2 and 1.9 million 
inhabitants each, when the Statute on Elections of 1924 was issued, and none 
had less than 800,000 or more than 2.6 million. Some of the party regions embraced 
several election districts, especially in eastern Germany, where each party region 
included either an entire state or an entire province, even when the state or 
province was cut into several election districts, as in the cases of Saxony, Lower 
Silesia and Berlin. Most economic regions were identical with party regions, but 
some of them drew together several party regions or election districts. Thus 
the economic region of Westphalia now includes the party regions (and election 
districts) of Westphalia North and South; the economic region of Hanover 
includes East Hanover and South Hanover-Brunswick; the economic region of 
Mid-Elbe includes Magdeburg and Merseburg; the economic region of Diisseldorf 
includes the party regions of Diisseldorf and Essen, or the election districts of 
Diisseldorf West and East. In all these cases the smaller party regions are still 
used as defense regions. The largest economic region is Westphalia, with 5.5 million 
inhabitants (1939) ; the largest party region, and the second largest economic region, 


is Saxony, with 5.2 million inhabitants. The economic region with the smallest 
number of inhabitants (g00,000) is Mecklenburg. 
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administration and for the military government. They provide 
more evenly shaped administrative districts than do several of 
the states and provinces, with their enclaves and accidental his- 
torical boundaries. None of the economic regions has more than 
5.6 million inhabitants. This makes it convenient to use them 
as regional units for administrative purposes. Changes in their 
size can be accomplished gradually according to practical needs. 
Indeed, it is advisable that the boundaries of the states and 
provinces be adjusted to those of the economic regions, or vice 
versa, so that each state or province will become coextensive with 
one or several economic regions. 


Summing up, then, in baldest outline, the rights of the larger 
states and the Prussian provinces should be widely restored. But 
no restoration should be undertaken in favor of conditions that 
were outmoded or were repudiated by democratic thought even 
before Hitler came to power. Therefore Prussia ought not to 
be restored as a single unit, but the provinces should become 
direct constituent units of federal Germany. Undersize states 
should not, in their old configurations, be endowed with rights 
that cannot be modified by national legislation. The territorial 
reorganization of Germany, at least outside Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wiirttemberg and Baden, should be determined by simple legis- 
lation. The medium-size regions that have been used to admin- 
ister economic matters should be preserved. The national multi- 
purpose agents at regional levels should also be preserved, 
although their official designations may well be changed. A new 
Federal Council should be created, composed of the representa- 
tives of the various states and provinces, all of which should 
have the same name (Lander). The Federal Council might be 
given highest legislative authority during the transition period, 
until it is possible to convene a popular assembly and to give 
it, within the framework of the peace terms, the final power 
to determine the principles of federalism and regionalism in 


postwar Germany. 
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INDIANISMO 


BY BEATE SALZ 


Bene the last few years Indianismo has been recognized as 
a social movement in the broadest sense, containing political ele- 
ments and political potentialities. It centers in what is called, 
south of the Rio Grande, the Indian problem. This problem, 
in itself a vast complex of problems so far as the Ibero-American 
countries are concerned, arises mainly out of the fact that a 
population of thirty million or more, composed partly of “‘primi- 
tive,” partly of “civilized” Indians, has remained fundamentally 
untouched by Spanish civilization. Without entering into the 
reasons for this lack of any effective assimilation,’ we can see the 
results in the precarious balance between two basically dissimilar 
ways of life, with their manifold repercussions on the total culture. 

The present article does not intend to deal with the Indian 
problem as such. Its intention is rather to analyze it indirectly, 
as it finds expression in Ibero-American literature dealing with 
the Indians and with the Indian problem. That expression is 
Indianismo—usually referred to in Latin America as Indigenismo. 


q 


The Indianismo that we are here concerned with pertains to those 
Indians who constitute absolute numerical majorities or sizable 
minorities in the countries known as Indo-American—Mexico, the 
Central American republics (with the exception of Costa Rica) 
and the Andean republics, particularly Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador 
(the preeminently Indo-American countries). These are the 
Indians who are descended from the old pre-Columbian civiliza- 
tions and their peripheries. This geographical and _ historical 
delimitation rules out the small Indian groups of Argentina and 


1 See, for example, Frank Tannenbaum, “Agrarismo, [ndianismo y Nacionalismo,” 
in Hispanic American Historical Review, vol. 23, no. 3 (August 1943) pp. 394 ff. 
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Brazil, and also all those groups that are considered primitive sche 
and savage, such as the Guianas and the Chaco Indians and those ide! 
of the Amazon forests and the extreme south. It is true that these, and 
too, pose a problem, but its nature is totally different, quantita- wol 
tively and qualitatively, from the problems that find expression whi 
in Indianismo, as here defined. The pro-Indian sentiment that I 
has developed in Paraguay is also ruled out as being of an alto- is € 
gether different kind, in its preconditions, its aims and its general tud 
character. wal 
The magnitude of the Indian problem varies considerably in occ 
the different Indo-American countries. It is dependent not only bel 
on the size of the population considered to be Indian but also on Am 
the character and distribution of that population, the nature of cul 
communications and other objective factors. Thus Peruvian or ide 
Mexican Indianismo differs significantly from that of Colombia est: 
or Guatemala. In the present context, however, these differ- dic 
ences are of minor importance, as we are here concerned with . 
the common lines and aspects of Indianismo as a whole, irrespec- me 
tive of national and local variations in the several Indo-American in 
countries. _ 
The term “Indian” is not an absolute and objective designa- - 
tion, nor has it a uniform meaning in the various Indo-American “al 
countries. This lack of unequivocal definition presents a major al 
difficulty whenever the Indian problem is broached in concrete | 
form. It accounts for certain crucial contradictions within 
Indianismo taken as a whole, and it is linked with the conscious : 
or unconscious tendency to deal with social problems as Indian ve 
problems. Am 
Theoretically, an Indian may be defined in terms of race and rel 
thus identified on the basis of biological criteria. This pattern pane 
of identification is in line with popular and scientific usage in for 
the United States, especially in regard to the Negro. But it does .o 
not obtain in Indo-American countries, which have never prac- ide 
ticed discrimination and segregation on the grounds of color. ir 


Furthermore, North American observers and South American sin 
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scholars and administrators agree that the racial criterion for the 
identification of the Indian is, for the purposes of social analysis 
and policy, both unrealistic and undesirable. That criterion 
would tend to inject into the Indian question a racialist bias 
which is foreign to South American tradition. 

In the Indo-American countries the identification of the Indian 
is of a social nature. This is strongly demonstrated by the atti- 
tude toward the individual of mixed blood: if he shares the Indian 
way of life in terms of Indian customs, traditions, beliefs, habits, 
occupation, habitat, dress and, to some extent, language, he 
belongs to the Indians. In popular usage throughout the Indo- 
American countries the Indians are thought of as an ethnic or 
cultural group, not a racial one. This fluid, cultural method of 
identification is reflected in the census figures and population 
estimates of these countries, and often accounts for their contra- 
dictory and indefinite character.” 

This traditional conception of the Indian has become supple- 
mented by another, according to which Indian is regarded as a 
class term, referring to those who live under the same social- 
economic conditions. The latter identification, according to the 
context, is either programmatic and militant, or a sociological 
extrapolation of the attitudes with which social groups view one 


another. 
In practice the cultural and the class identifications tend to 


2 Objective, uniform and absolute criteria on a realistic basis, following popular 
usage wherever possible, have yet to be established. For attempts in this direction 
see Manuel Gamio, “Las caracteristicas culturales y los censos indigenas,” in 
América Indigena, vol. 2, no. 3 (July 1942) pp. 15-19, and “Calificacién culturales 
de los grupos indigenas,” ibid., vol. 2, no. 4 (October 1942) pp. 17-22. Inter- 
American scientific institutions, such asthe Instituto Indigenista Interamericano 
and the Inter-American Statistical Institute, are very much aware of the necessity 
for a realistic definition of “Indian” which would be workable and serve the pur- 
pose of more accurate population statistics and demographic studies. On the 
difficulties inherent in such a task, and the necessity for the various countries to 
identify their Indian groups without recourse to racial classifications, see Resolu- 
tion No. ur of the First Inter-American Demographic Congress, October 1943, in’ 
Estadistica, vol. 1, no. 4 (December 1943) p. 71; also Boletin Indigenista, vol. 3, 
no. 3 (September 1943) p. 145, and no. 4 (December 1943) p. 215. 
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coincide. Just as in the United States the attitude toward the 
Negro tends to identify class and race, in Central and South 
America the conception of the Indian tends to identify class and 
culture. The ethnically Indian element is set apart from the rest 
of society on the basis of its cultural differentiation and isolation, 
and at the same time on the basis of its inferior economic situa- 
tion and political and social status. Thus several years ago the 
Peruvian government, in a commentary on new Indian legisla- 
tion, expressed its wish to benefit thereby “those nuclei of the 
population who, by virtue of their differences of ethnic origin, 
and because of their economically, linguistically and culturally 
different standards (desniveles) are called Indians.” ® 
Scientific investigators try to follow popular usage in identify- 
ing the Indians. Identification “is not only a question of blood, 
of race; it is a question of the economy and the manners and 
habits.” * Therefore “it is necessary and desirable to apply the 
term ‘indigenous population’ to the aboriginal ethnic groups of 
the Peruvian population, and to the Indian mestizo, in so far 
as he lives under the same social-economic conditions as the 
former.” 5 
This remark about the mestizo illuminates the latter’s peculiar 

position and the dual attitude toward him, which is itself a 
corollary to the relativistic identification of the Indian. Tradi- 
tionally the mestizo is looked upon as the exploiter and worst 
8 Direccién de Asuntas Indigenas, La politica indigenista en el Peru, Ministerio 
de Salud Publica, Trabajo y Prevision Social (Lima 1940) p. iii. Compare with 
this the statement made by a Peruvian Senator: “. . . a real problem is constituted 
by a numerous group of inhabitants who, because of their intellectual, economic 
and social inferiority, are to a certain extent segregated from the rest of the nation, 
who do not take part actively in the destinies of the nation or contribute notice- 
ably to its upkeep, and who live almost always on the margin of the citizens’ 
political activities . . .” (Senator Carlos A. Barreda in a speech in the Peruvian 
National Congress, Boletin Indigenista, vol. 3, no. 2, June 1943, p. 118.) 

4 Moisés Sdenz, Sobre el indio Ecuatoriano y su incorporacidén al medio nacional 
(Mexico D. F. 1933) pp. 172-73, 178. 
* 5 Moises Poblete Troncoso, Condiciones de vida y de trabajo de la poblacidn 


indigena del Peru, Oficina Internacional del Trabajo, series B, no. 28 (Geneva 1938) 
p- 13, also p. 11. 
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enemy of the Indian. This attitude, however, does not contradict 
the fact that the mestizo may be regarded as an Indian; rather 
the attitude has developed because considerable numbers of 
mestizos are hispanized to a degree that makes them tools of 
gamonalismo, economic and political feudalism in its more 
abusive aspects. ‘The mestizo as such is distinguished from the 
Indian, as well as from the white man, only so far as is justified 
by his cultural and social or economic status. 

Throughout the following discussion the fluid, relativistic 
meaning of “Indian” is the one that is intended. 

The culture and condition of the Indians, within the general 
geographical and historical confines mentioned above, have been 
described too often to warrant more than a passing summary.* 
This sector of the national society, which has not at all, or has 
only to a limited extent, become acculturated to the Spanish and 
European civilization, despite continuous exposure to it for over 
four centuries, has preserved many and important features of its 
original life. Certain decisive social, political and economic insti- 
tutions, characteristic of the Andean state and family organiza- 
tions, have survived among the Indians, especially in the isolation 
of the Sierras, the mountain valleys and plateaus. Among these 
is the ayllu, the family, social, political-administrative, and 
economic unit, or its modified form, the comunidad. The 
comunidades—which were actually created by the Spaniards, who, 
6 See José Carlos Maridtegui, “El problema del indio,” in Siete ensayos de inter- 
pretacidn de la realidad Peruana (Lima 1928) p. 27; Antonio Garcia, Pasado y pre- 
sente del indio (Bogota 1939) pp. 114-17; Benjamin Rojas Diaz, Incorporacidn del 
indio a la vida civilizada (Cuzco 1939) p. 30. 

7 See Inter-American Indian Institute, América Indigena and Boletin Indigenista, 
for the years since 1941; Carleton Beals, Fire on the Andes (New York 1934) and 
America South (New York 1938) ; Report by a Study Group of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, The Republics of South America (London 1937); Frank 
Tannenbaum, Whither Latin America? (New York 1934) and “Agrarismo, Indian- 
ismo y Nacionalismo” (cited above); Moisés Sdenz, “Indians are Americans,” in 
Survey Graphic (March 1941) pp. 175-78; Philip Ainsworth Means, “Indian Legisla- 
tion in Peru,” in Hispanic American Historical Review, vol. 3, no. 4 (November 
1920) pp. 509-34; Richard F. Behrendt, “Land for the People,” in Proceedings of 


the Conference on Latin America in Social and Economic Transition, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, April 14-15, 1943. 
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however, utilized indigenous elements of social organization in 
setting them up—are functionally indistinguishable from the 
ayllus of the Inca and pre-Inca periods. The element of com- 
munal holding of property (allowing frequently for private prop- 
erty in land within the community) and of communal work is 
characteristic of both forms of organized group life. | 

By and large, the Indian populations in the various Indo- 
American countries are agrarian, and it is this eminently rural- 
agrarian population on which attention is focused here. The 
urban industrial and mining population, largely recruited from 
Indian elements, is still insignificant numerically. These workers 
are in general hardly better off than the agrarian Indians, but 
the economic problems connected with them may be equally 
well discussed within the context of labor problems and labor 
movements.® Furthermore, in so far as Indians or mestizos have 
become permanent city residents, they are, more likely than not, 
lost to the Indians as defined above; they are “‘detribalized” and 
represent at best an urban proletariat otherwise undistinguished. 
Occasional industrial workers or seasonal plantation workers, 
who return periodically to their Indian homesteads, are to all 
intents and purposes Indians within the meaning of the above 
definitions. It should be noted, however, that the labor problems 
in the Indo-American countries are frequently treated as Indian 
problems. As noted above, this is a corollary of the indefiniteness 
of what is meant by “Indian.” 

The Indians that we are here concerned with are members of 
the ayllus or comunidades; or they are small independent farmers; 


8See, for example, International Labour Office, Labour Problems in Bolivia, 
Report of the Joint Bolivian-United States Labour Commission (Montreal 1943) ; 
Martin C. Kyne, “Trouble in Bolivia—The Truth about the Tin Workers,” in 
Commonweal, vol. 33, no. 8 (June 11, 1948) pp. 198-202, and the exchange of notes 
in a subsequent issue (August 20, 1943) pp. 434-38; Remberto R. Capriles and 
Gastén Arduz Eguia, El problema social en Bolivia, Condiciones de vida y de 
trabajo (La Paz 1941); Pablo Arturo Suarez, Contribucidn al estudio de las reali- 
dades entre las clases obreras y campesinas (Quito 1934); V. Gabriel Garces, Cues- 
tionario de la Oficina Internacional del Trabajo sobre la situacion de la raza 
indigena en el Ecuador, Publicaciones del Ministerio de Prevision Social (Quito 
1941); Moises Poblete Troncoso, op. cit. 
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n in or they are landless agricultural laborers or worker-tenants of the 
the large haciendas, this last group constituting the vast majority of 
ome the agrarian Indians. The laborers or worker-tenants are usually 
ot bound to the latifundia under some form of a debt-subservience 
k is system, or are otherwise obligated to perform various kinds of 
services that are either gratuitous or only nominally compensated. 
ido- In all cases the standard of living is exceedingly low, with grada- 
iral- tions from the ayllus or comunidades downward. The forms and 
The conditions under which labor is exacted from the dependent, 
meen semi-independent or even nominally independent Indians amount 
kers to nothing less than gross slavery. The special protection afforded 
but the Indians by a copious body of legislation is insufficient and 
ally often actually non-existent, because of the ineffectualness of the 
bor laws and the lack of enforcement. Landowners, industrial enter- 
ave prises, civil, and in many instances, ecclesiastical, authorities 
10, exploit the Indians directly and indirectly. 
and The Indian communities themselves stand in constant danger 
ed. of being squeezed out by the latifundia, and the small independent 
ers, farmers tend to be swallowed up. As a result the number of land- 
all less or hacienda-dependent Indians is increased. Thus from the 
bve economic point of view, the paramount problem is one of land, 
ams most simply summed up as the incompatibility between existing 
ian | forms of land tenure and their concomitants in terms of labor 
1eSS and its forms: a feudalistic or semi-feudalistic order on the one 
hand, and a system with strong communal tendencies or one of ; 
of communal land tenure on the other. . 
TS; In terms of social stratification the situation may be described 
via, as follows: on one side, a white, Spanish-descended, numerically 
. small, dominant minority (8 to 15 percent of the total popula- 
otes tions of Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador), and on the other, a vast majority, 
and homogeneous in itself as an ethnic, historical, agrarian and, above 
a all, politically impotent and economically underprivileged group. 
1es- The two are culturally alien to each other. Although the Catholic 
aza 


church has imposed its creed upon the Indians, and has effected 
an amalgamation of the Indians and the Spanish in some respects, 


1ito 
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it has not effaced what is essentially Indian. For the Indian, the 
Spanish-Catholic culture is but a thin patina. 


II 


The thoughts and tendencies that make up Indianismo are con- 
tained in a tremendous body of literature dealing with the Indians 
and their situation, and with the problem implicit in the latter. 
This literature is the output of serious scientists, philosophers 
and essayists, no less than of political moralists and men of 
politics. The authors are apologists for the Indians, a little 
known and down-trodden sector of society. Their work is always 
critical of the present state of affairs, and often militantly pro- 
grammatic. It reveals a multiplicity of approaches, doctrines and 
philosophies. 

Before entering into an analysis of these writings, and thereby 
into an analysis of Indianismo as it finds expression in and through 
this literature, an introduction to these pro-Indian writers and 
intellectuals may be given through their descriptions of them- 
selves. One of them divides his fellows into “theorists” and “mili- 
tants.”"® The theorists, he says, point out the courage and the 
importance of the Indian; they denounce the injustices to which 
he is exposed, study and analyze the peculiarities of his existence; 
they delineate the contours of the problem and thus stir up the 
nation’s attention. The militants, on the other hand, are the men 
of action who affirm the intention of wiping out or modifying the 
infra-human situation of the Indians. Another makes the follow- 
ing distinctions: first, “Indianists,” the scientific investigators of 
the Indians (historians, archaeologists, ethnographers and anthro- 
pologists, sociologists, jurists, doctors, pedagogues); second, 
“Indigenists,” who are ‘“‘the promoters of a political policy related 
to the Indian, or executors of programs which seek his redemp- 
tion” (among the latter, the groups around or stemming from 
the politically alert school of Manuel Gonzalez Prada are espe- 
cially notable); and third, ‘“Indiophiles,” novelists, poets, painters, 


® Benjamin Rojas Diaz, op. cit., p. 37. 
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, the composers who venerate the Indian and help to spread an appre- 
ciation of him by creating an Indian or Andean “aesthetics.” 1° 
This last-mentioned group and its work, important as it is for an 
all-round picture of Indianismo, cannot be treated at greater 


con- length in this discussion." 
jians Lest the notably pro-Indian slant of Indianismo give the impres- 
itter. sion that a general lack of realism and sobriety characterizes the 
yhers movement, it is necessary to emphasize the scientific nature of 
n of much of the work produced by the theorists or Indianists, in 
little writings that are indifferent to politics or are non-political and 
ways non-tendentious. Much too voluminous to mention here in 
pro- detail, this literature constitutes an important contribution to 
and the morphology of social institutions and organizations. Until 

very recently there was a predilection for historical and archae- 
reby ological investigations; only now are sociological descriptions 
ugh based on actual field work coming to the fore. Considerable 
and attention is given to investigations of such aspects of the Indian 
1em- roblem as education (practical, vocational, rural, adult) and 

. . P 

nili- teacher training; the health of the Indians, its improvement and 
the the eradication of endemic and epidemic diseases among them; 
hich alcoholism and coca chewing; nutrition; communication; reloca- 
=e tion of Indian populations; housing; Indian home industries, arts 
| the 

10 Moisés Saenz, Sobre el indio Peruano y su incorporacién al medio nacional 
en (Mexico D. F. 1933) pp. 278-80. Another formulation has it that in Indianismo, 
the so far as it is concerned with the vindication of the Indians, the latter have become 
low- an object of study for serious writers and scholars and also an object of “dema- 

gogical and messianic doctrines”: Romulo Gonzalez Ivigoyen, “Nuestra America 
s of (Brasil),” in El Economista, Organo del Instituto de Estudios Economicos y Sociales, 
hro- no. 8g, Mexico D. F. (August 1942) pp. 26-29. 

i 11 Novels, in particular, are excluded from the following analysis, which is restricted 
vee, to the scientific, philosophical and political expression of the Indian problem. A 
ated study of the contemporary Latin American novel would yield a most instructive 
mp- picture of the whole Indian question as seen by Latin Americans. A big step in 
, this direction was made recently by Agustin Yafiez, “El contenido social de la litera- 


rom tura iberoamericana,” paper delivered at the fourth session of a seminar on “La 
America Latina,” El Colegio de Mexico, Centro de Estudios Sociales, Jornadas, no. 4 
(Mexico D. F., n.d., prob. 1944). See also Antonio Garcia, op. cit., and Victor H. 

Escala, Estado actual del indio Ecuatoriano (La Paz 1938) for an enumeration and 
evaluation of Ecuadorian belles-lettres dealing with Indian themes. 
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and crafts and the marketing of Indian products—in short, all 
the more practical and immediate problems involved in the 
rehabilitation of the Indians.’ This substantial body of scientific 
studies is not merely descriptive; it also traces and evaluates the 
historical factors, and criticizes the currently operative forces. 
which account for the Indians’ present situation. 

On the basis of these investigations and analyses legal measures 
designed to improve the lot of the Indians are advocated."* The 
proposals for change include demands for agrarian reforms and 
for legal protection of Indian labor from exploitation and abuses 
in agriculture, mining and manufacturing. Labor codes already 
exist in most countries, and thus more stringent measures are 
sought for the enforcement of wage, safety, health, housing, con- 
tract and other provisions safeguarding labor, specifically Indian 


labor. 
While the Indianists bend their energies to scientific investiga- 


12 The most comprehensive works on the Peruvian and Ecuadorian Indians and 
their life under modern conditions are those by Moisés Sdenz and Moises Poblete 
Troncoso (op. cit.); also Pio Jaramillo Alvarado, El indio Ecuatoriano (3rd ed., 
Quito 1936). The founding of the Inter-American Institute in 1941 gave a new 
impetus to empirical investigations of the Indian problem. Its scientific activities 
are directed toward “an improvement of the present defective biological develop- 
ment of the Indians; a raising of the low social-economic level at which most of 
the Indians are at present existing; an increased respect for the personalities and 
traditions of the Indian peoples; a wiping out of the legal abuses resulting in their 
exploitation” (Editorial in América Indigena, vol. 4, no. 3, July 1944, p. 182); 
in general the aim is “improvement of the material and spiritual living conditions 
of the Indians” (Editorial, ibid., vol. 3, no. 4, October 1943, p. 294). The Institute 
is a strictly scientific, non-political organization; it acts only in an advisory capacity 
for those governments that subscribed to and ratified the Convention establishing 
the Institute. 

18 Several governments are actively engaged in solving the Indian problem, and 
many administrations in the various countries are noted for their efforts in that 
direction, thus giving the “Indian problem” official status, notably in . Mexico, 
where a consistent Indian policy has been pursued for a long time. Many of the 
writers described as Indianists or theorists are themselves government officials or 
public functionaries entrusted with important positions in connection with Indian 
affairs. These may be likened to “New Dealers” with respect to their tempera- 
ment, vision and policy, and appear to have made their influence felt in various 
administrations. There is strong evidence that especially in Peru the proposals 
of men like José A. Encinas and P. Erasmo Roca S. have been incorporated in 
recently enacted Indian laws. 
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all tions and to proposals for reform, the Indigenists or militants 
he concentrate on the formulation of programs and on more far- 
fic reaching action. This emphasis, evident in radical Indianismo, 
he which is represented by Manuel Gonzalez Prada, Mariategui and 
es. the whole later school of socialist thinkers in Peru, reaches its 

height in Aprismo. The latter, derived largely from a Marxian 
res critique of Peruvian society and its existing institutions, takes 
he its name from its political organization, Apra (Alianza Popular 
nd Revolucionaria Americana), the banned Peruvian party which 
SES today leads a clandestine existence. Apra, along with its doctrine, 
dy constitutes politicized Indianismo. Since the party and its ide- 
ire ology have been amply described,!* only a summary of the most 
n- important features need be given here. 
an Apra is a mass party, and since in Peru the masses are the 
Indians, Apra’s effective strength rests with them; it seeks to 
ya- actualize their potential protest. Aprismo explicitly declares itself 
ad the champion of the Indians, and calls for measures that are 
ete advocated by Indianists and Indigenists of all shades. The 1931 
d., —— ’ 
ies so-called Minimum Program of Apra’s founder and leader, Haya 
ies de la Torre, considers the Indians explicitly, emphatically and 
. : specifically.1*> Aprismo affirms the necessity for creating a nation 
nd on the basis of Indian elements, and sees in this a way to true 
eir 
2); } 14 The most illuminating analysis of Aprismo is that by Robert Edwards McNicoll, 
ns “Intellectual Origins of Aprismo,” in Hispanic American Historical Review, vol. 
ite 23, no. 3 (August 1943) pp. 424-40. See also Luis-Alberto Sanchez, “A New Inter- 
ty pretation of the History of America,” ibid. (August 1943) pp. 441-56, and the exten- 
ng sive Aprista bibliography, pp. 555-85. Good accounts, varying in conciseness, are 
furnished by Robert Alexander, Labor Parties of Latin America, League for Indus- 
id trial Democracy (New York 1942) pp. 34-35; Carleton Beals, Fire on the Andes, 
at passim, and America South, pp. 397-409 (both cited above) ; John Gunther, Inside 
0, Latin America (New York 1941) pp. 199-203, 208-i4; The Republics of South 
1e America (cited above) pp. 150 ff.; Samuel Guy Inman, Latin America—Its Place in 
or World Life (rev. ed., New York 1942) pp. 157-65, 319, 354-55; and the article on 
n Peru in Fortune, vol. 17, no. 1 (January 1938). 
a- 15 Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, Politica Aprista (Lima 1933) p. 23. Apra’s rival, 
1s the Union Revolucionario, also seeks its support in tue Indian masses and pro- 
Is claims itself their protector. Intensely nationalistic and without the support of the 
n intellectual elements, it is in sharp contrast to the inter-American, intra-American 
and internationalist inclinations of Aprismo. 
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democracy. This goal finds expression in Aprismo’s concept of 
Indo-America as an historical and cultural entity and as the 
habitation of the Indian ethnic group, as opposed to Ibero- 
America, Latin America and Hispano-America.’® This concept 
is shared by many Indianists, although to them the idea of an 
“Indo-American Union,” or of a “United States of Indo-America” 
or of an Indo-American federation has a cultural rather than a 
political connotation. Aprismo’s program for an Indo-American 
nation or bloc of nations parallels the ideals encompassed in 
Bolivarismo, which reinvokes Bolivar’s dream of a politically or 
economically united area composed of Peru, Ecuador and large 
parts of Bolivia. 

These are, in barest outline, the general doctrines of Aprismo; 
others will be mentioned presently in another context. The 
point to be made here is that Indianismo, taken as a whole, 
bifurcates over the means of achieving its ends, uncertain whether 
to depend mainly on reform or on revolution; and also that 
Indianismo, while not politically organized itself, is shot through 
with political philosophy, and has even found in Apra an organ- 
ized political expression. 

If there are differences in regard to the problem of means, at 
least in regard to its ultimate objective there is no dissent in 
Indianismo, be it scientific or non-scientific, theoretical or mili- 
tant, political or non-political. The goal is to form the nation 
into a functioning whole. Indianismo sees the entire Indian 
problem in terms of the need to improve the situation of the 
Indians, particularly their economic status, in order to overcome 
the incompleteness of the nation. As the leitmotif, as the core 
and essence both of the Indian problem and of the national 
problem, this need is stated in various ways and contexts. 

Thus in speaking of the Bolivian industrial and agricultural 


16 Haya de la Torre, A donde va Indoamérica? (2nd ed., Santiago de Chile 1935) 
pp. 22-30, and La defensa continental (Buenos Aires 1942) pp. 13-17, 69-89, 216ff. 
See also Alejandro Lipschitz, Indoamericanismo y la raza india (Santiago de Chile 
1937) p- 66, which presents the idea of Indo-American confederation in terms of 
the unification of labor. 
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of workers (mostly Indians), two government officials deplore the 
he fact that “the process of cultural elaboration, or the organization 
rO- of a proper style, remains retarded by the low level of everyday 
pt life of the greater part of the Bolivian population.” 1” Again, in 
an terms of a warning: “If the Indian is not incorporated into the 
a” nation, [the nation] will never make progress,” particularly in 
a economic and cultural respects.1® If the Indian is “incorporated 
an into civilization,” and thereby into the economic and social struc- 
in ture of his country, he will be made into a conscious and useful 
or citizen,’® and thus nation and Indian “will be integrated without 
3€ effacing their characteristics.” *° ‘Therefore it is the task of legal 

reform and of Indian legislation to “‘accelerate the incorporation” 
D>; of the Indians “into the political and social unit” of the nation,”+ 
le or to “achieve the liberation of the race from its de facto slavery; 
e, its elevation from its cultural and economic status to a level mid- 
r way to that which the most advanced minority of our collective 
ut life enjoys; the integral assimilation of this subordinate majority 
h to the dominant minority; and the adaptation of both types to 
l- the national culture and institutional life . . . reaching, by this 

path, the great ideal of forging our national unity.” 
tc This, then, is the major preoccupation of Indianismo. But the 
a movement points also to other problems, reveals other tendencies 


a of thought and other social and political doctrines. 

| There is, in general, a marked emphasis on the economic char- 
acter of the Indian problem. Foremost in this connection is the 
matter of land, the question of the agrarian economy. Here 
Indianismo sees the solution largely in the modification or even 
liquidation of the latifundia. The proposals in this respect range 
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17 Remberto R. Capriles and Gaston Arduz Eguia, op. cit., p. 144. 
18“E] problema del indio en el Peru,” in La Pluma (Montevideo) afio 14, vol. 18 
(1931) p- 42. 

19 Benjamin Rojas Diaz, op. cit., p. 19; Sdenz, Sobre el indio Peruano . . . (cited 
above) p. xv; Moises Poblete Troncoso, op. cit., p. 8. 

20 Antonio Garcia, op. cit., p. 44. 
21 Direccién de Asuntos Indigenas, op. cit., p. iii. 

22 P. Erasmo Roca S., Por la clase indigena, Biblioteca de la Revista de Economia 
y Financas, vol. 1 (Lima 1935) p. 19. 
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from a relatively mild agrarian reform (homestead laws and distri- 
bution of state land to landless Indians, restoration of community 
lands, taxation of idie lands) to secularization of church lands and 
expropriation with or without compensation of all latifundia, 
which would be broken up into small holdings for the Indians 
or reorganized as Indian communal lands. 

Occasionally the nationalization of all productive property is 
advocated. Whenever economic socialism is urged by Indianismo, 
it receives its strongest formulation in Aprismo and is expressed 
as anti-capitalism in general, directed at large-scale private and 
corporate (ecclesiastical) land holdings, and, in particular, at 
foreign investment capital, that is, foreign agricultural as well as 
industrial enterprises. Absentee ownership falls, of course, into 
the same category as foreign ownership. Foreign enterprises, 
often designated by name, are specifically charged with the 
exploitation of the Indian workers in industry, mining and agri- 
culture, through low wages and high profits (which, moreover, 
do not benefit the country), or they are accused of perpetuating 
the existing methods of abusing Indian labor. This attitude per- 
vades intellectual as well as government circles and, needless to 
say, is not confined to the Indianists and Indigenists, who have, 
however, their specific arguments. In the opposition to foreign 
capital it is not always clear whether the accent lies on the 
“foreign” or on the “capital.” It is more likely to be on the 
former, at least in Aprismo, which is decidedly anti-imperialistic 
and sees its very raison d’étre in combating “Yankee” and other 
imperialism, especially its economic rather than its political 
implications. 

In the crisscrossing of ideas that runs through pro-Indian pro- 
grams a curious type of socialism is evident, peculiar to Indian- 
ismo. This line of thought would revive, in a specific manner, 
certain old ways and forms of Indian life, particularly those of 
a communal nature, which are congenial to the Indian and 
which existed on a national basis under the Inca emperors.” 


23 See Sienz, Sobre el indio Peruano .. . (cited above) p. 282. 
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This tendency is widely represented throughout Indianismo. It 
is subscribed to, on the one hand, as an historical-interpretative 
scheme and, on the other, as a springboard for programs seeking 
to restore or to reshape and modernize the institutions of the 
Indians. 

When the liberal, progressive-minded elements, that is, Indian- 
ists proper of the reformist type, allude to communism and 
socialism of this kind, they usually mean nothing more than 
the modernization and conscious fostering of the typical existing 
institutions and organizations, which indeed exhibit strongly 
communalistic features. Thus, for example, concrete proposals 
are made for safeguarding the agrarian Indians and maintaining 
the Indian communities—proposals that may be summed up in 
the idea of cooperativismo.2* This scheme is put forward not 
merely because cooperatives and cooperative set-ups offer a prac- 
tical solution; it is cherished mainly because such set-ups are 
thought to be a direct continuation of, and therefore congenial 
to, the traditional Indian social and economic organization, with 
its “communist” tendency. Under cooperativismo the comuni- 
dades, and also other looser communities of Indians, would be 
converted, in an organic manner, into cooperative bodies with 
respect to their economic (property-holding, productive and con- 
suming) functions, recognized as legal persons and made demo- 
cratic with regard to their local self-administration. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that the proposed cooperative insti- 
tutions are clearly patterned not only on the old Indian societal 
forms but also on the modern Mexican ejidos, with their coopera- 
tive rural credit banks and other cooperative institutions and 
enterprises. 

The frequent designation of the Inca empire, and of indigenous 
forms of social and economic organization, as communistic or 
socialistic indicates a very general academic as well as political 


24 Hildebrando Castro Pozo, outstanding advocate of cooperativismo for the 
Indians, Del ayllu al cooperativismo socialista, Biblioteca de la Revista de Economia 
y Financas, vol. 2 (Lima 1936). 
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tendency to identify past and present social organizations (which 
are at best communalist) with Marxian socialism and communism. 
The comunidades and ayllus are regarded as manifestations of an 
indigenous, natural and authentic communism or socialism.” It 
is true that collectivism has survived, and may be made the basis 
for measures by which to salvage the Indian and his organizations. 
And there are some writers who distinguish clearly between 
Marxian communism and Indian communalism or collectivism.”® 
But the frequent failure to make this distinction is conducive 
to grave misunderstandings and misconceptions in regard to the 
nature of pre-Inca and Inca organizations and, in general, in the 
interpretation of Indian history and sociology. 

In its moderate form this myth of an indigenous Indian social- 
ism that can be revived under present conditions and made to 
function, if only proper governmental and legislative measures 
are taken, suggests a sort of social democratic Indian local auton- 
omy as the ideal. At any rate Indian institutions are quite gen- 
erally recognized as containing strongly democratic elements 
which should be further developed in order to “increase the 
democratic participation of the Indian in local self-government 
and in the efficient management of his own affairs.” 77 

In considering this conception of the indigenous system as 
socialist or communist the distinction should be made, of course, 
between its use as a general interpretative scheme and its use as 
justification for the advocacy of a socialist or communist system 

25 See, for example, Tristan Marof, “La tragedia del indio Boliviano,” in La Pluma, 
Montevideo, vol. 17 (1931) pp. 10-16; Jorge Cornejo Bouroncle, Las comunidades 
indigenas—La explotacidn del trabajo de los indios (Cuzco 1939) p. 2; also the 
writings of José Carlos Maridtegui, Luis Valcarcel and Haya de la Torre. 

26 For example, Jorge Basadre, “Marx y Pachactitec,” in Nueva Revista Peruana, 
Lima, afio 1, no. 1 (August 1929) pp. 16-22; Saenz, Sobre el indio Peruano . 
(cited above) p. 57; Carlos Rios Pagaza, “Escena y actor esencial—el paisaje y el 
indio,” in Cuzco Historico by Rafael Larco H. (Lima 1934) p. 48. 

27 Resolution of the governing board of the Inter-American Indian Institute, May 
6, 1942, to initiate studies pertinent to the subject: Boletin Indigenista, vol. 2, no. 2 
(June 1942) p. 6. See also the important study of Luis Chavez Orozco, “Las insti- 


tuciones democraticas de los indigenas Mexicanos en la epoca colonial,” in América 
Indigena, vol. 3, nos. 1-4 (1943). 
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per se. As an interpretative scheme it is widely found throughout 
the literature of Indianismo, including the work of the more 
radical thinkers. The latter group, however, takes the further 
step of supplementing its interpretative scheme with the conten- 
tion that a change of a revolutionary nature has to precede any 
plans for improving the lot of the Indians. These are the writers 
who “are on the lookout for the possibility of a total Indian 
upsurge (resurgimiento). “The land for the Incanate,’ ‘for the 
Indians,’ ‘the revolt of the Sierra,’ ‘the rule of the Andes,’ are 
terms expressive of this idea.” 28 Maridtegui and Valcarcel, adher- 
ents of a socialist school of thought, apply socialist ideas not only 
to the interpretation of history and of existing conditions but 
also to their own visions of a true and redeemed society that is 
primarily Indian. As Valcarcel puts it: “The faith that imbues 
the native upsurge . . . is the mythos, the idea of the socialist 
revolution; the hope of the Indian is absolutely revolutionary.” 
In hailing this view Maridtegui adds: “The case of Valcarcel 
demonstrates to a nicety my personal experience. A product of 
diverse intellectual elements, influenced by his traditional tastes, 
given orientation by a particular kind of suggestions and studies, 
Valcarcel resolves his Indigenismo politically into socialism.” *° 

This brings to the fore a crucial problem. As has already been 

28 Saenz, Sobre el indio Peruano .. . (cited above) p. 282. 

29 José Carlos Mariategui, op. cit., pp. 25-32, which also quotes Valcarcel’s remark. 
Valcdrcel not only is an archaeologist of repute (an “Indianist”) and a novelist 
(“Indiophile”) whose Tempestad en los Andes is called by Mariategui “vehemente y 
belligerente evangelio indigenista,” but also was a member of the “grupo resurgi- 
miento” formed in 1926 for organized effort on behalf of the Indians and pro- 
Indian agitation (“Indigenist”). The group subsequently furnished active members 
to the Apra. 

The impetuosity and militancy which characterize this particular line of thought 
as well as that of Aprismo derive largely from the school of Manuel Gonzalez Prada, 
sworn enemy of Peru’s tyrannical dictatorships and of the power represented by the 
clergy; see Prada’s “Nuestros indios,” in Horas de lucha (2nd ed, Callao 1924) and 
others of his works, especially Bajo el oprobio (Paris 1933), which is hailed by Apra 
as the work of an author who is the idol of Peruvian youth (La Tribuna, clandestine 
Aprista party paper, no. 3, January 1940). On Prada’s and Maridtegui’s thought 


and their influence on the formation of Apra’s philosophy see Robert Edwards 
McNicoll, op. cit. 
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indicated, the focus of the Indian problem is the sharp cleavage 
that divides all spheres of life into the Indian and the Spanish 
or European elements. In this situation are posed, if only by 
implication, the questions that Indianismo must face. Is this 
gulf to be deliberately widened, or can and should it be closed? 
And if the latter, how can the closing be achieved? Can national 
cohesion be attained by welding the two elements together and 
thus creating a synthesized people, or by permitting each element 
to assert itself and its characteristics to the fullest extent? And if 
the latter course were followed what would it imply? In other 
words, orienting the same questions more exclusively toward the 
Indians, are they and their culture and institutions to be culti- 
vated as separate entities within, yet apart from total society, thus 
making it possible that they will ultimately vanquish white and 
hispanized mestizo culture, if by no other means than their 
numerical superiority? Is the Indian element to be given full 
sway to assert itself politically, either through a natural process 
of development or by revolt? Or does the solution lie rather in 
the direction of some mode of assimilation, such as the provision 
of education emphasizing the Spanish language and modern 
western techniques, while retaining useful Indian elements, such 
as arts and crafts, susceptible of incorporation into a fused Indian- 
Spanish culture? 

The latter solution is contained in the doctrine of mestizaje, 
and permeates all currents of Indianismo. Its advocates (and they 
are apparently in the majority among pro-Indian writers) “think 
of an indigenous renaissance in a mestizo land, of an Indian 
soul within a mestizo body. It is not so much a renaissance 
that they contemplate as a reconstruction or, more accurately, a 
re-creation.” *° 

This reconstruction or re-creation would mean a rehabilitation 
of the Indian element—a transformation into “New Indians’— 
by an evolutionary process of biological and cultural hybridiza- 
tion (mestizaje). Ricardo Rojas, J. Uriel Garcia and José Vas- 


30 S4enz, Sobre el indio Peruano .. . (cited above) p. 282. 
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concelos *! are the most outspoken representatives or philosophi- 
cal formulators of this idea. Vasconcelos predicts the coming of 
a “fifth race,” a “universal race,” composed of Spanish, Nordic, 
Indian and Negro elements, created by conscious (in contrast to 
natural) selection, and founded upon the love of man for all 
mankind, as expressed in Christianity. All that would be needed 
is the impulse to organize existing biological material, predis- 
positions, characters; Mendelism in biology, socialism in govern- 
ment, would constitute this “organizing impulse.” 

The process of mestizaje is regarded as both unavoidable and 
desirabie, and in the past, undirected and spontaneous as it was, 
it gave shape to the Ibero-American countries in general, to the 
Indo-American countries in particular. Inasmuch as it is unavoid- 
able it can be foreseen, and thus it can be directed according to 
plan, through legal, political, administrative, economic and edu- 
cational measures which the existing regimes, or new political, 
social or economic regimes, may envisage and implement. What- 
ever revolutionary changes are contemplated within this evolu- 
tionary process are mere instruments to further the evolution. 
This ultimate and self-wrought solution, or automatic dissolution, 
of tise Indian problem, by way of what is essentially a process of 
incorporation—even though it is a process that is in certain 
respects planned—is clearly distinguished from any program or 
policy of incorporation.* 

The immediate and concrete programs advocated by the pro- 
ponents of this idea pertain to a variety of problems. All factors 
conducive to mestizaje should be furthered—that is, all factors 
that help to break down the Indians’ geographical and cultural 
isolation, such as education, means of communication, migration, 
81 Ricardo Rojas, Eurindia (Buenos Aires 1926); J. Uriel Garcia, El nuevo indio 
(Cuzco 1930) ; José Vasconcelos, La raza cosmica—Mision de la raza iberoamericana 
(Paris 1927). On the concepts of “Eurindia,” “New Indian” and “cosmic race” see 
also Carleton Beals, Fire on the Andes (cited above) p. 319. ‘This is the complex of 
ideas clustering around “a fusion of races and a greatly increased spirit of con- 
sideration for the Indians” noted by Fernando de los Rios, “South American Per- 


plexities,” in Foreign Affairs, vol. 20, no. 4 (July 1942) pp. 650-62. 
82 S4enz, Sobre el indio Ecuatoriano . . . (cited above) pp. 171 ff. 
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military service, employment of the Indians in mines, manufac- 
turing industries and the coastal plantations, workers’ organiza- 
tions and training schools.** Education is thought to have the 
function of furthering social, moral and material equality, includ- 
ing marriage of Indians and ‘New Indians,” and thus eventually 
producing a true nationhood.** “The process of mestizaje runs 
parallel with the development of nationhood . . . mestizaje and 
Peruvianization are, in a certain sense, synonymous”; they are 
“equivalent to Americanization.”* “To redeem the Indian 
means to implant into his soul a new American conscience,”’ *6 
that of the racial and cultural mestizo. ““To be mestizo is the 
escape of the Indian, the road the Indian must travel.” *7 

At the opposite extreme to the essentially optimistic outlook 
of this mutual assimilation doctrine is the outspoken skepticism 
of other pro-Indian writers, encountered mainly in those quarters 
that favor a solution in the direction of what may be called 
unmitigated self-assertion of the Indians. It is quite true, of 
course, that mestizaje cuts both ways: as noted above, in certain 
circumstances the mestizo may be regarded as Indian by himself, 
by the white population and by the Indians. Valcarcel even 
declares that “the mestizo elements gradually revert to the Indian 
type.” *° But these skeptics doubt that the “New Indian” can be 
seen in the modern mestizo. Valcarcel has declared that “the 
collectivities with a strong percentage of mestizo (Indian, Negro, 
Asiatic, white-mestizo) are the most retarded in cultural develop- 
ment, are in constant political disequilibrium and exhibit a con- 
spicuously low morality.” Thus he regards with approval the 











88 Saenz, ibid., pp. 178-80, and Sobre el indio Peruano . . . (cited above) pp. 
263-65. 

84M. Julio Delgado A., Folklore y apuntes para la sociologia indigena (Lima 1931) 

P- 94- 

85 Sdenz, Sobre el indio Peruano . . . (cited above) p. 263. Saenz regards himself 


as a follower of J. Uriel Garcia, whom he quotes throughout this book. 
86 [bid., p. 283. 
87 Saenz, Sobre el indio Ecuatoriano . . . (cited above) p. 171. 
88 Luis E. Valcarcel, Mirador indio—Apuntes para una fiilosofia de la cultura 
incaica, Series I (Lima 1937) p. 119. 
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ac- solution of the Negro problem in the United States, where the 
Za- races live side by side as clearly separated groups.*® Here, as in 
the the programmatic aspects of mestizaje itself, are evident the diffi- 
ad- culties inherent in the indefiniteness of the terms “Indian’’ and 
Ily “‘mestizo.” 
ns 
nd lll 
are 


This summary of the various kinds of pro-Indian writers, their 


x6 ~ different views on the Indian problem, as expressed in their 
| writings, and the variety of opinions and doctrines on which 
” their plans are based, raises the question of the justification for 
lumping together so many divergent trends and deducing from 
“ this agglomeration the existence of something that may be called 
a “movement.” 
“ In the first place, there is the common denominator of subject: 
" it is the Indians on whom all this thought and labor are expended 
“ —not only by a few individuals, whose number is growing, how- 
vig ever, but also by various private organizations throughout Ibero- 
Hf, America,*® whose avowed reason for existence is interest in the 
as Indians and the desire to help them, and by an increasing number 
” of government agencies, Indian services and other semi-public 
be organizations. That these concerted efforts constitute an intense 
he pro-Indian movement (“‘intenso movimiento a favor de los abo- 
- rigines”) is quite soberly affirmed by the largest of the 
Pr organizations.*! 
n- Moreover, there is nothing among the Indians themselves that 
1€ could be called a movement. The colonial era was shot through 
yp. with large-scale and organized Indian uprisings, which amounted 


to veritable wars waged to shake off the Spanish yoke. Since the 


39 Luis E. Valcarcel, Mirador indio, Series II (Lima 1941) pp. 51-52. It may be 
elf mentioned that a field investigation of this problem concluded that mestizo and 
Indian conceptions differ too much to allow for their identification: see Boletin 
Indigenista, vol. 2, no. 1 (March 1942) p. 33. 

40 For a partial list of such organizations see Boletin Indigenista, vol. 2, no. 1 
ra (March 1942) pp. 2-5, also vol. 4, no. 2 (June 1944) p. 85. 

41 Inter-American Indian Institute; see ibid. (June 1944) p. 85. 
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last of these, the rebellion of Tupac Amaru in Peru in 1780-81, 
there have been innumerable Indian riots and uprisings; but 
though they often involved thousands of Indians—notably in Peru 
but also in other countries—there has been no evidence that they 
have been part of any planned, large-scale, intellectually prepared 
and materially organized movement. The lack of such evidence 
may be due merely to a reluctance of governments to publish 
material relevant to such events; *? and it may be that such upris- 
ings are, or are made out to be, part of industrial strikes, or 
connected with local political coups, or the result of other “sub- 
versive” activities that utilized the Indians for their own ends. 
In any case, pending concrete evidence of revolutionary activities 
on the part of the Indians themselves, whether planned or actual 
—evidence naming programs, leaders, numbers—Indian uprisings 
and riots must be regarded as spontaneous and localized outbursts 
against specific conditions or events. 

To be sure, such Indian riots are by no means without signifi- 
cance. They testify to the conditions under which the Indians 
live, and to the Indians’ own sense of irritation, to say the least. 
The very number of incidents must be regarded as a symptom 
of uneasiness and strain: in Peru 31 revolts of Indians, involving 
local civil authorities, haciendas and mines, occurred in the years 
1921—22.*3 Nevertheless, these and many other series of authenti- 
cated uprisings do not in themselves constitute a movement, even 
though they are favorable to one. The Apra party in its heyday 
was the nearest thing to an organized Indian mass movement, 
including, as it did, a great many Indians in its ranks. It is also 
possible to think of the Mexican revolution, or such phases of it 
as the Zapata land movement, as an Indian movement. More 
significant than uprisings is the fact that Indians have been vocal 
and have made representations to the governments concerning 
their problems; and the fact that Indian organizations have 


42 See Frank Tannenbaum, “Agrarismo, Indianismo y Nacionalismo” (cited above) 


PP- 494-05. : 
43 Carleton Beals, Fire on the Andes (cited above) pp. 320-23. 
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$1, developed for specific purposes, such as those established to deal 
but with farming questions.** 
cru Thus, in the absence of directed and concerted thought and 
ney action on the part of the Indians themselves, the intellectuals 
red represented in Indianismo must be assumed, irrespective of their 
ace creeds, to be the leaders of the Indians. This assumption is sub- 
ish stantiated by the subjective judgments of these intellectuals them- 
ris- selves: their self-confessions as individuals, and the verdicts they 

or pass upon one another, become objective data. ‘I am part of that 
1b- generation,” said the late Moisés Saenz, “which recognizes the 
ds. Indian as a living element of the national community—of low 
ies extraction, dumb and, unfortunately, inarticulate, but for all that 
tal not a negligible element. I am one of those who have repudiated 
188 the maxim that the best Indian is a dead Indian. I am, further- 
sts more, of the group of those who believe it is not possible to do 
away with any race, no matter how it may have deteriorated and 
ifi- its culture have been choked. But I also form part of that other 
ins group, less numerous but fortunately on the increase, which 
st. recognizes in the tradition and in the presence of the Indian 
om valuable qualities for the shape of the nation, indispensable for 
ng the determination of the genius of our countries. . . . I went to 
ATS the Indo-American lands in order to feel with the Indian, to see 
ti- through the Indian, to speak for the Indian.” And he continued, 
en with specific reference first to the Ecuadorian Indian: “He is not 
ay alone in his crisis. The present Ecuadorian youth, vanguard of 
nt, a generation that will transform Ecuador, knows the Indian; it 
so will speak for him. . . . The reforming generation of Peru, already 
it in open battle, knows that its battlefield and its responsibility are 
re in the Sierra with the Indians. And as far as Bolivia is concerned, 
val 44 The First Inter-American Indian Congress, held in Patzcuaro, Mexico, in 1940, 
ng which established the Inter-American Indian Institute and National Indian Insti- 
ve tutes, took into account the wishes and desires of Indian delegates. Also worth 
mentioning is a reference in Boletin Indigenista, vol. 4, no. 2 (June 1944) p. 121, 
ve) according to which an “Indian professor, . . . speaking on behalf of the Indians . 
gave assurance that he and his fellow Indians would struggle in cooperation with 
those who sympathize with their cause, in order to obtain the justice to which they 
are entitled.” 
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the country least advanced among its fellows on the road toward 
transformation, it is more disposed than not, and under even 
greater obligation, to elevate the Indian.” * 

Ecuador's new “heroic” (Indigenist) literature is hailed as per- 
forming a social mission; it is its function to bring the Indian 
problem to the fore, to wake up social conscience. This literature 
is a reaction from earlier methods of treating the subject of the 
Indians, in that it “boldly reveals the Indian stage, with all its 
fierce display of open and closed wounds, and creates an epic in 
which the Indian moves like an impulsive force of combat to 
acquire the character of a universal hero.” * 

The classification of pro-Indian writers according to their 
activities has already been noted. Coming as it does from the 
writers themselves, it constitutes a further argument for referring 
to them as members of a movement that has at least an objective 
coherence. This does not mean that the scientists, for example, 
would permit themselves, qua scientists, to be identified with 
the essentially political, militant champions of the Indians. They 
decry the errors of what to them is the “utopian, disoriented or 
purely sentimental Indianist.” #7 Still, it is significant that the 
revolutionary element in Indianismo compels the admiration 
even of the ordinarily moderate thinkers: Gonzalez Prada, José 
Carlos Mariategui (intellectual revolutionaries and supporters of 
the Indians) and Haya de la Torre (organizer and leader of Peru’s 
revolutionary party and political defender of the Indians) are 
regarded as “three admirable representatives oc“ the new spirit 
of Peru,” and named in the same breath with them is Tupac 
Amaru, hero of the last great rebellion waged by the Indians 


against the Spanish.** 


45 Sdenz, Sobre el indio Ecuatoriano . . . (cited above) pp. xiii-xv, 164. Moisés 
Sdenz has been called “gran propulsor del movimiento indigenista interamericano”: 
Boletin Indigenista, vol. 2, no. 2 (June 1942) p. 21. 


46 Antonio Garcia, op. cit., pp. 11 ff., 69 — 
47 Editorial in América Indigena, vol. 4, no. 2 (April 1944) p. 92. See also Editorial 


in Boletin indigenista, vol. 3, no. 4 (December 1943) p. 213. 
48 Antonio Garcia, op. cit., pp. 31--32. 
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rd As has been pointed out above, Indianismo is only in certain 
en phases or developmental stages a mass movement (as in the clan- 

destine Apra in Peru), for the bulk of the Indians themselves 
er- do not participate in it actively. By and large, therefore, Indian- 
an ismo, including Aprismo, is still an intellectual movement. Its 
ire particular character, however, does not derive from its doctrines 
he as such. The doctrines themselves—whether concerned with gen- 
its eral objectives or specific economic interests or with the means of 
in realizing them, whether concerned with class or race or broad 
to social ideals, whether philosophical or strictly political—are not, 

with the possible exception of the mestizaje conception, novel 
eir or unfamiliar. They are all contained, wholly or in part, in other 
he modern social movements of various kinds. Essentially the doc- 
ng trines of Indianismo spring from humanitarianism, on the one 
ve hand, and, on the other, from the research and findings of modern 
le, social science. 
ith It is the application of these doctrines to a specific scene and 
ey situation, a specific part of humanity, specific historical circum- 
or stances and growths and developments, that gives Indianismo its 
he particular character. Here too the writers themselves have spoken 
on clearly. Many of them, particularly the militants or radicals, 
sé stress the point that what they are offering is of indigenous growth 
of and hence is applicable only to the problems and conditions of 
- the Indo-American countries. ‘They maintain that their critiques, 
aan their interpretative schemes, their plans and aspirations, arise 
it from situations that are unique and should not and cannot be 
am pressed into ideological pigeonholes. 
am The political faction is particularly vocal and explicit in this 


respect. “Let us think in terms of our own problems,” our own 
culture, our own concrete reality, not in terms of European, 
une United States or Asiatic ideologies; “there will arise an ideology 
- that will not be an imitation, an importation, but one that will 
have an indigenous and realistic context, one properly our 


ial ” ° ° 
- own.” #9 And, regarding exhortation and forecast as an accom- 


49Haya de la Torre, A donde va Indoamerica? (cited above) pp. 261-62. 
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plished reality: ““We have emancipated ourselves from European, 
Russophile, Anglophile, Hispanophile and Italophile romanticism 

. . we think for ourselves.” °° This is in line with Mariategui’s 
aim of “contributing to the creation of a Peruvian socialism,” 
that is, a type of socialism that is based on and corresponds to 
native American institutions.®! It is true that other social move- 
ments suggest parallels, but they are not necessarily to be regarded 
as models: “As the Encyclopaedists called forth the French Revo- 
lution, as the Lenins, the Trotskys, and others [brought on] the 
Russian Revolution, thus we have hopes that this Indigenist 
movement will bring forth a better life for this immense and 
ignorant population called Indians. But we hope that this move- 
ment will work not with foreign ideas but with our own, and in 
accordance with our reality.” °? 


IV 


It is clear that Indianismo is by no means a logically closed system. 
For this it contains too many divergent presuppositions, too many 
conflicting postulates, too various a philosophical background. It 
is held together only by its central interest, the Indians and their 
fate with reference to that of the nation. 

As a social force, Indianismo lacks cohesion and, to an even 
greater extent, systematic organization. This may be inherent in 
the nature of its development. Thus far its spokesmen have been 
primarily a diffuse body of intellectuals. The humanitarian, 
aesthetic and research organizations are important, however, for 
the development of long-range effectiveness. Also, the now dor- 
mant and fettered Apra is still a potential organizational force. 
Hence a further development of Indianismo may occur in almost 
any of the possible directions that have been recorded, unless the 
movement is entirely thwarted by contravening forces, such as 
those embodied in the complex of ideas centering in Hispanismo 


50 Haya de la Torre, La defensa continental (cited above) p. 17. 
5: Robert Edwards McNicoll, op. cit., pp. 434 ff. 
52M. Julio Delgado A.., op. cit., pp. 89-90. 
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n, or its recent, thoroughly political, totalitarian-inspired perversion, 
mn Hispanidad.** 
’s But let us suppose that Indianismo becomes a genuinely politi- 
Q cal movement encompassing all of Indo-America, as is presaged 
‘0 by the existence of Apra in Peru and outlined by the doctrines 
e- of Aprismo; let us suppose that Indianismo, reaching down into 
d the masses, communicating its ideas effectively to the Indians, 
0- becomes a mass movement supported by the majority of the 
e Indians or “New Indians.” What then would be its prospects? 
st If in those circumstances Indianismo followed, either by reform 
d or by revolution, the lines that are the most dominant at present, 
p. some kind of democratic socialist order would assert itself. An 
n Indo-American nationalism might possibly override the intense 


nationalisms of the separate Indo-American countries, and thus 
effect their union into one or two Indo-American blocs. An 
equally probable development, however, though one not 
intended by Indianismo, is a strong and self-conscious Indian 
parochialism, which would center in the Indian local autonomous 





: communities.** 
| There is no need to expatiate upon the implications that a 
r : : ’ : 
dormant but articulate, to say nothing of an active or realized 
Indianismo, would have for the United States. Certain tendencies 
n : . , : os 
included in the bundle of doctrines that constitute Indianismo, 
such as anti-capitalism and anti-imperialism, could have very far- 
n ie ‘ 
reaching influences. More than ever, the United States would 
\, ; i - ‘ 
appear as a Big Neighbor, politically and economically, rather 
r , 
than as a Good Neighbor. 
. 58 On the latter see especially Bailey W. Diffie, “The Ideology of Hispanidad,” in 
il Hispanic American Historical Review, vol. 23, no. 3 (August 1943) pp. 457-82. Also 
tc Ovidio Gondi, “La Hispanidad in Hitler’s Service,” in Free World, vol. 3, no. 1 
C (June 1942) pp. 61-65; William B. Bristol, “Hispanidad in South America,” in 
Foreign Affairs, vol. 21, no. 2 (January 1943) pp. 312-21. Hispanismo, however, has 
“ a number of traits in common with Indianismo, such as the essentially liberal and 


O democratic tradition, anti-imperialism, anti-Yankeeism. The proposition of mes- 
tizaje is conceivably acceptable to both. 
54 See Frank Tannenbaum, “Agrarismo, Indianismo y Nacionalismo” (cited above) 
pp. 420-23, in which he concludes that Indianismo as a means toward nationalism 
may defeat itself by evoking “Indian nationalism.” 
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But there is a further, long-range implication that transcends 
American relations. It arises from a difficulty that is inherent 
in Indianismo itself and also in the conditions with which it is 
concerned. This is the lack of any unequivocal definition of the 
Indian, the lack of clarity as to what element is to be the back- 
bone of the coming society, the predilection for Indian welfare 
rather than social welfare. These unresolved questions give 
rise to what is a logical dilemma and may become an historical 
dilemma—the problem of race and racialism. 

It has been shown that Indianismo is the expression of an actual 
or potential conflict between two groups that are homogeneous 
in themselves by virtue of culture, tradition, class, race and the 
attitudes they hold toward each other. But whatever else it is, 
indianismo, in objective terms, is also a racial movement. To be 
sure, it refutes racialism almost without exception5® The con- 
sciousness to which pro-Indian intellectuals wish to arouse the 
Indians is a national one, or one of class, or one that would 
arise from a deepened awareness of a common culture, a common 
history, in short, a common fate. Yet a racial consciousness 
cannot fail to enter the picture. It is true, too, that the two 
groups have never felt an aversion to each other on the grounds 
of color or race as such, an aversion that would constitute in 
itself a barrier against hybridization or against the possibility of 
social rise; Catholicism has seen to that. Nevertheless, there is 
some evidence that the poison of racialist doctrines has seeped 

55 This problem has been pointed out particularly by North American observers. 
See Sol Tax, “Ethnic Relations in Guatemala,” in América Indigena, vol. 2, no. 4 
(October 1942) pp. 43-48, the comments of John Collier in the same issue, and 
further comments by Robert Redfield, Emil J. Sady, Clifford C. Presnall, ibid., 
vol. 3, no. 1 (January 1943) pp. 83-go. See also Julian H. Stewart, “Acculturation 
and the Indian Problem,” ibid., vol. 3, no. 4 (October 1943) pp. 323-28; Emil J. 
Sady, “Native Administration in America,” ibid., vol. 2, no. 4 (October 1942) pp. 
23-28; Frank Tannenbaum, “Agrarismo, Indianismo y Nacionalismo” (cited above). 

56 For explicit statements from diverse sources see Haya de la Torre, La defensa 
continental (cited above) pp. 219-21; Pio Jaramillo Alvarado, op. cit., preface; 
Benjamin Rojas Diaz, op. cit., pp. 10-11; José Vasconcelos, op. cit., p. 33; and the 
editorials or any statement of policy of América Indigena and Boletin Indigenista, 
periodical publications of the Inter-American Indian Institute. 
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ls into Ibero-America; these countries have not shown themselves 
it wholly impervious to the Nazi doctrine of the superiority of the 
is white race, or to the appeal of the Japanese to the colored and 
e mixed races to make a common stand with them against the 


- white foe. 

The very existence of a movement like Indianismo is likely to 
increase, in both camps, the credence given such doctrines. 
1 Mestizaje is no safeguard against this; on the contrary, the present 
or future members of a “fifth race’ or “universal race’ may 
develop a “racial consciousness” that is no less insidious than 
that of “pure races.” From this point of view it is irrelevant 
whether the pro-Indian movement is to encompass “‘pure” Indians 
alone or also the present mestizos. The element of racialism is 
> contained in the very distinction between whites and Indians 
. qua Indians, and thus is implicit in Indianismo, and in any 
; counter-movement that may exist or that may be evoked by its 
| | challenge. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF A STATIONARY 
POPULATION 


BY HANS NEISSER 





1 


8 om recently the influence of the growth of population on 
the economic welfare of people was discussed exclusively in 
terms of Malthus’ law. This law refers to what we may call, 
in Marshallian terms, secular effects. Malthus himself was not 
satisfied to formulate a hypothetical law, as our more cautious 
and more methodologically educated generation would probably 
prefer—that is, to state a proposition concerning the effects pro- 
duced on economic welfare by a hypothetical increase in popula- 
tion, “other things being equal.’ He claimed more, and produced 
a law of population growth, according to which the population 
increases in geometrical progression unless kept in bounds by 
positive checks (war, famine, plague and the like) or by preventive 
checks, primarily moral restraints. Since moral restraints had 
apparently not been operating to a sufficient extent, Malthus 
concluded that mankind has to suffer either from a decline in the 
standard of living, resulting from the pressure of surplus popula- 
tion, or from the misery of the positive checks. This side of 
Malthus’ law is disregarded here; the rest can be reformulated 
in the thesis that when a certain population density is reached, 
a further increase in population reduces the standard of living. 

This law is only a corollary of the law of decreasing returns 
on land, according to which a plot of land yields, after a certain 
point, a lesser and lesser return per additional unit of input. 
The latter law is well established, theoretically and empirically, 
and its validity is shared by the reformulated law of Malthus. 
As pointed out above, however, the reformulated law is subject 
to the famous “other things being equal” clause. And therefore 
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its application to historical population changes demands a care- 
ful examination of the “other things.” 

The variation of these things, largely independent variables, 
leads to the following qualifications of a population law that 
claims to be a statement of the actual historical tendencies domi- 
nating, at virtually all times, the economic welfare of mankind. 

First, the point beyond which the return to labor on land 
decreases can be shifted to some extent by the application of 
more and more capital; thus every generation can, by timely 
investment, assist the following generation in maintaining the 
traditional standard of living. 

Second, since the end of the Middle Ages the productivity 
of human labor has been increased almost continually by tech- 
nological progress. ‘There have been both a direct increase in 
the productivity of labor and capital as applied to land, and 
an increase of industrial productivity, which makes possible a 
shift of labor from industry to agriculture, making up for the 
decreasing returns on land. 

Third, the activities of capital and labor can to some extent 
increase the size of land available for agricultural production, 
within the historical precincts of the “world economy.” 

Fourth, since the beginning of the Middle Ages, and particu- 
larly since the discovery of America, the boundaries of the closed 
economy, which I have just called the world economy, have 
expanded steadily, until now the latter really covers the globe. 

A further important qualification is necessary if Malthus’ law 
is to be applied to individual countries. An individual country 
is not a closed economy unless it renounces international trade. 
On the other hand, the migration of people and even of capital 
from one country to another is so limited that in some countries 
the increase in population may reduce the standard of living 
before this occurs in the rest of the world economy. As Ricardo 
pointed out,! by international trade the densely populated coun- 


1 “Influence of a Low Price of Corn,” especially §§ 8, 17, and “On Protection for 
Agriculture,” Section 6. 
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try may stave off the time when its standard of Jiving is actually 
reduced and may virtually make available to itself the resources 
of the globe. Nevertheless, as is evident from the experience of 
such countries as China, India or Puerto Rico (particularly as 
compared with equally densely populated countries like Belgium 
or Saxony), the advantages derived from international trade are 
not always great enough to offset the effects of the law of diminish- 
ing returns on land. The extent to which technological progress 
in combination with international trade assists in maintaining 
or improving the standard of living of an increasing population 
depends particularly on the location of the country and on the 
historical level and the type of its civilization. 

We need not address ourselves here to the difficult question 
how to define the concept of overpopulation, entangled in so 
many largely independent variables. All that matters in this 
context is the inevitable conclusion: beyond a certain minimum 
point of population density, already present in all industrial 
countries of the world and in a great number of others, a smaller 
increase in population is preferable to a larger one, from the 
viewpoint of economic welfare, and no increase is preferable to 
a small one. It is true that technological progress may allow 
a growing population to maintain and even to improve its 
standard of living despite the law of decreasing returns; but since, 
beyond the minimum point, technological progress is not tied 
up with the growth of population, the improvement of the 
standard of living is likely to be even higher in the absence of 
population growth. 

A similar result is obtained if we consider briefly the other 
traditional law of classical or rather neoclassical economics in 
which the growth of population plays a role, at least implicitly. 
I refer to the extension of the law of decreasing returns to the 
combination of capital and labor: other things being equal, the 
productivity of capital is supposed to be the smaller the more 
capital is employed per worker. Although the rationale of this 
law is much less obvious than that of the law of decreasing returns 
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on land, it will scarcely be disputed that the advantages to be 
reaped from equipping one worker with more and more machin- 
ery, tools and so on are not unlimited, or at least grow smaller 
and smaller from a certain point as more and more units of 
capital are added. Thus if capital and labor grow in proportion, 
their productivity will remain constant, except, or course, for 
technological progress and for the effects of the law of decreasing 
returns on land. And if capital increases faster than labor, as 
it is likely to do in a stationary population, the productivity of 
capital will decline, but the output per worker and the standard 
of living will rise, on the average. It is true that as a consequence 
of the decline in the productivity of capital, the interest rate 
may eventually fall to that minimum at which, according to 
Ricardo,” saving will cease entirely. But this would not militate 
against the thesis that, other things being equal, the slowing down 
of the population increase is beneficial to the consumer. The 
termination of capital accumulation would be nothing but the 
declaration of a certain preference by the community; in other 
words, the additions to the current output from further increases 
of the amount of capital per worker would be considered too small 
in comparison with the sacrifice involved in saving. 

This, in brief, is the way in which the economics of a stationary 
population would have been formulated during the nineteenth 
century and at the beginning of the twentieth century, that is, 
during the period in which population displayed the highest 
rate of increase in the history of mankind. The theory is con- 
sistent and follows from the premises—but not all of the premises 
were made explicit. The following discussion will attempt to 
make them explicit. 


II 


It is only during the last decade that this pessimistic attitude 
toward the economic effects of population growth has changed, 
indeed completely changed, and that fears have arisen about the 


2 Principles, Chapter 6, Paragraph 44. 
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economic effects of a decline in population growth, of a turn to 
a stationary population. This change in the theoretical attitude 
is largely attributable to the more important role that economic 
thinking has assigned to demand as a force in the maintenance 
of economic equilibrium. I do not mean this in the popular 
sense, according to which demand displays a tendency to fall 
short of supply, and population growth is needed to make up 
this deficit, and thus to restore equilibrium. This viewpoint 
had already been refuted by the classical writers, who pointed 
out that the costs of production ultimately become income, in 
this way increasing demand sufficiently. But we now realize 
clearly that the maintenance of an adequate flow of current 
investment is not a matter of course, as was thought by the classi- 
cal writers at a time when investible funds were scarce and 
investment opportunities were ample. And, as is now quite 
undisputed, it is on this maintenance of investment flow ‘hat 
prosperity and so-called “full” employment in a modern indus- 
trial economy depend. In such a system, if it is really prosperous, 
there is considerable saving, and unless these savings are absorbed 
by current investment flow, deflation ensues. Industrial utiliza- 
tion, employment and aggregate income must then decline to 
a level at which no net saving occurs in any market, or at least 
to one at which net savings do not exceed the actual flow of 
investment. 

This is a short-run theory of utilization. It does not deal with 
the development or adjustment of the industrial equipment or 
of the natural resources, nor does it deal, for example, with 
the determination of the wage level. Equipment is regarded 
as given, both as to quantity and as to quality, and the degree 
of utilization is determined; according to the theory, it is governed 
by the consumption habits and by the size of the investment 
flow. This is not a dangerous limitation from our viewpoint, 
because the amount of equipment available tomorrow will largely 
depend on the degree to which the stock of equipment is 
utilized today. 
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This modern theory of utilization is associated with the effects 
of population growth in the following way. Some outstanding 
economists assert that the investment flow will shrink, other things 
being equal, if the rate of population growth declines. More 
people will mean an increasing demand for consumables tomor- 
row, and in anticipation of that demand, investment will be 
undertaken today. Let me quote the protagonist of this group, 
Alvin Hansen: “The stability of investment is under modern 
conditions rendered extraordinarily difficult as a result of 
the slowing down of the growth factor due to population stabili- 
zation.” * And “a rapidly growing population will demand a 
much larger per capita volume of new residential building con- 
struction than will a stationary population . . . the demand for 
housing calls for larger capital outlays.” * ‘This last point is of 
particular importance because during the years of prosperity, 
1926-28, the investment in residential construction amounted to 
about one-fourth of total investment.5 

But is not the new theory truly paradoxical? Does it not main- 
tain that the danger of unemployment is the greater the smaller 
the number of people to be employed, and that the surest way 
to remove unemployment is to increase the number of people 
who seek employment? ‘This apparent paradox will vanish if 
we focus our attention on the logic of the argument: population 
growth is to foster prosperity though stimulating investment only 
in a community where savings would be ample. Keeping the 
logic of the argument in mind allows us also to disregard his- 
torical experience that is seemingly at odds with the theory. If 
it were inferred that the countries with a considerable increase 
in population must be the prosperous ones, those with a stationary 
population the ones plagued by employment, this conclusion 
would not tally with the experience of such countries as India, 
China, Japan and Puerto Rico on the one hand, France on the 


8 Alvin Hansen, Full Recovery or Stagnation? (New York 1938) p. 149. 

4 Ibid., p. 311. 

5S. S. Kuznets, National Income and Capital Formation, 1919-1935 (New York 
1937) Tables 10 and 13. 
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other hand; and, to turn from the Orient to the West, it would 
not tally with the fact that in Germany the increase in unemploy- 
ment from the low of 1925 until the depression of 1929 ran closely 
parallel to the increase in the supply of labor available from popu- 
lation growth. Such arguments, however, would miss the salient 
point in the new theory. It is not maintained that population 
growth is always beneficial to economic welfare; only where saving 
would be high during prosperity, where a large investment flow 
is a necessary condition for prosperity, is population growth 
important as one of the main stimuli to investment. 

The point I am making has deep-reaching theoretical impli- 
cations which it is not possible to discuss here at adequate length. 
Suffice it to stress one obvious conclusion: there are countries, like 
England and Germany, in which the propensity to save has clearly 
declined since 1914 but in which the domestic production of 
capital goods still represents a relatively high fraction of total 
domestic output; to maintain their standard of living these 
countries have to exchange a part of their capital goods output 
for food and materials from abroad. Thus they cannot hope 
to obtain, by their own efforts alone, more than full utilization 
of their consumer goods industries, if that much; and full employ- 
ment, in the particular theoretical sense in which the term is 
used here, would be compatible with under-utilization of the 
capacity of capital goods industries and, statistically, would be 
compatible even with unemployment. Such countries as England 
and Germany can obtain full utilization of their capital goods 
industries only through an international investment process of 
sufficient dimensions. Consequently, from the viewpoint of the 
new theory, what matters for them is not so much the growth 
of their own population as the growth of the population of the 
world, which by stimulating investment in some parts of the 
globe would give these countries an opportunity to utilize fully 
also their capital goods industries. From this viewpoint they 
would fare best if their population remained constant while that 
of the rest of the world increased rapidly. 
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Thus far I have assumed the validity of the new population 
theory. But is it valid? Briefly, I think that the new theory 
has not sufficiently analyzed the mechanisms of investment, and 
thus has overemphasized a point of somewhat minor importance. 
This is rather fortunate, however, not only because so little can 
be done to change population trends, but also because if the 
new theory were wholly valid our economy would find itself 
in a peculiar dilemma. A growing population would be indis- 
pensable for bringing about an adequate utilization of the exist- 
ing industrial capacity, but at the same time it might put Mal- 
thus’ law in force. Fortunately the situation is not quite so bad. 

Criticism of the new theory has mainly taken the form of a 
contention that it confuses man’s needs with his effective demand. 
That people are in need of shelter does not, in itself, give them 
the means to pay for it. Therefore it is not sufficient that the 
population grow; it must be employed. But more employment 
is always achieved through the medium of more investment, and 
thus we find ourselves in the peculiar situation in which in order 
to have more investment we need more employment and in order 
to have more employment we need more investment. 

Indeed, we approach here the core of the problem. A satis- 
factory answer can be given, undoubtedly, but only through a 
systematic analysis of the investment mechanisms themselves. As 
the first step toward the solution I propose to distinguish between 
two crucial questions: first, are investors conscious of the facts 
of population growth, and thus influenced in their investment 
decisions by an antictpated change in the rate of natural growth?; 
and second, if such anticipations do not play a considerable role, 
are the returns on investments influenced by the actual change 
in the rate of natural growth? 


III 


In regard to the first question, it cannot be denied that there have 
been a number of instances in which investors made their invest- 
ments in anticipation of a growth in the number of consumers. 
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There are, for example, the gold rush towns of California, where 
saloons, boarding houses and retail stores were established in 
anticipation of further immigration. To use an illustration of 
a different type, there are the public utilities, which, in deter- 
mining the dimensions of their plants, try to estimate the increase 
to be expected in the number of consumers. We have here the 
phenomenon of a few producers, oligopolists in modern theo- 
retical parlance, dominating a local market of definite bounds. 
But while it is true that under oligopoly the anticipation of the 
number of customers may sometimes be the dominant motive 
for investment, this is not so (except in unusual circumstances) 
in a perfectly competitive market, in which a great number of 
sellers compete. In such a competitive market anticipations of 
this kind are scarcely possible. Would anybody assume that a 
farmer increases his output of wheat because he anticipates a 
possible growth of population of 1 percent per annum? And 
what would be the percentage rate by which a population growth 
of 1 percent would induce him to increase his output? It is 
not to be denied, of course, that also in a state of perfect com- 
petition the producer may anticipate a market price rise to which 
he will adjust the size of his output, and that estimates of a popu- 
lation increase may occasionally play a role where long-term 
investment and long-term price trends are involved. But on the 
whole, this influence has been much smaller in the competitive 
market than in the oligopolistic one. 

In appraising the significance, for the problem of population 
growth, of the oligopolistic anc the competitive types of invest- 
ment, a number of elements have to be taken into account. For 
one thing, there is the fact that the oligopolistic type of investor 
acts not so much in anticipation of the natural population growth 
as in anticipation of the population development in a local area. 
On the other hand, this local development, though it is not closely 
associated with the growth of population in the entire country 
or in the world, will materialize more frequently if, first, the 
population is increasing all around, and, second, if the pressure 
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of surplus population is stimulating the search for new land. 
With the passing of the frontier the second condition has lost 
significance, regardless of actual population increase, but the first 
point retains significance. 

What will be the attitude of oligopolists toward investment 
if the instances of population growth within a limited area become 
less frequent, and if investment must thus cater more to higher 
income per consumer than to a greater number of consumers? 
If it is true, as one authority asserts,® “population decline is a 
psychological factor in the general uncertainty which now pre- 
vails,’” and that it increases the risk premium in investment, 
then the mere fact of this widespread belief renders the mainte- 
nance of full employment more difficult. On the other hand, 
if economic analysis shows the invalidity of this belief and shows 
that in the absence of the belief the chances would not be worse 
in a stationary than in a growing population—then the economist 
has: the educational job of contributing to the freedom from 
fear, by reducing the apprehension to the right dimensions. 

The analysis of the objective chances of investment, that is, 
the answer to the second question raised above, must therefore 
proceed under the assumption that the forecasts of population 
changes do not, at the outset, play any role in investment deci- 
sions, and that only the experience of falling returns can reduce 
the investment flow below what it would be in a growing 
population. 


IV 


The problem is best studied by comparing two extreme cases, 
that of “extensive” growth, in which all factors of production 
grow in the same proportion, and the situation in which only 
capital increases, while land and labor remain constant. Aggre- 
gate income increases faster in the first case than in the second, 
other things being equal; per capita income, on the other hand, 


6Hans Staudinger, “Stationary Population—Stagnant Economy?” in Social 
Research, vol. 6 (May 1939) p. 147. 
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increases only in the second case, and remains constant in the 
first. ‘These results can easily be applied to the intermediate cases, 
especially to the important instance in which all three factors 
increase in quantity, but capital faster than labor, and labor faster 
than land. 

One would like to answer the question as to the amount of 
profit under extensive growth and in a stationary population with 
reference to the established theory of “profit.””. But unfortunately 
there seems to be not one but two such theories, at least at first 
glance: the traditional theory, according to which in the long 
run the “rate of return” from capital equals its “marginal pro- 
ductivity,” that is, depends, other things being equal, upon the 
amount of labor and land combined with one unit of capital; and 
the monetary version, according to which the current volume 
of “‘profits” depends on the investment decisions, the savings of 
the so-called factors of production and the consumption of entre- 
preneurs, all materializing in the same period as the profits in 
question. We can escape a complicated and tedious analysis only 
by asserting categorically that actually the monetary theory of 
the volume of current profits is not at variance with the tradi- 
tional theory of the rate of return.* The answer to this theory 
is unambiguous. It has already been given, above: under exten- 
sive growth the rate of return will remain constant; and in a 
stationary population, with a rising volume of capital per head, 
it will decline, other things being equal, as will also the average 
level of interest rates. This result is scarcely in dispute. What 
is controversial are the conclusions. 

The answer given by the classical and neoclassical authorities 
has already been stated: though the rate of return and the rate 
of interest decline, the volume of investment will not fall off, 
because a lower rate of interest makes available new opportunities 
for investment which could not hitherto be utilized. Even at the 
beginning of economic science this relationship was forcibly 


pointed out in a famous essay by Turgot. 


7See Appendix, below, for a more detailed examination. 
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In contrast to this position, Keynes has stressed the point that, 
at least over a sufficiently short period of time, the decline in 
the interest rate will increase the so-called “liquidity preference” 
of capitalists, that is, will induce them to maintain a larger part 
of their wealth or savings in cash form instead of in the form 
of real investment. Therefore the decline in the rate of interest, 
concomitant with the decline in what the classical authorities 
call the profit rate, reduces the degree of utilization and the level 
of output and employment, until capitalists’ conventional idea 
concerning the proper level of the interest rate undergoes a change 
and they no longer expect the rate to rise to its former level. It 
is not disputed, however, that the decline in the interest rate will 
increase the demand for investible funds, somewhat as in the 
classical analysis, although it will unfortunately for some time 
reduce the supply of funds. 

The “mature economy” school, whose protagonist is Professor 
Hansen, comes to a similar conclusion by a different route, deny- 
ing that the demand for investible funds would be increased 
by the decline in the interest rate. According to this school the 
volume of investment is fairly independent of the interest rate; 
it is governed, first, by technological progress and the discovery 
of natural resources, and second, by an increase in the demand 
for consumables. We know it is at the latter point that the 
association with the population problem is established, because 
the demand for consumables is supposed to rise if population 
increases. 

We are now a little better prepared to cope with this argu- 
ment. We have already ruled out anticipations of a larger volume 
of employment tomorrow as a motive for more investment today; 
only in a planned economy does one invest in order to provide 
a growing population with the “‘necessary’” equipment—“invest- 
ment for use,” so to speak, not “investment for profit.”” But will 
investment today be larger because the population today exceeds 
yesterday’s level? ‘The mature economy school can no longer 
resort to the classical mechanism of a decline in wage rate and 
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interest rate, which was supposed to achieve full employment 
automatically. Instead it seems to argue as follows: if by an 
accidental spurt of private investment the additional supply of 
labor were employed and provided with sufficient purchasing 
power, then an additional demand for consumables would be 
displayed, stimulating investment and maintaining it at the higher 
levei accidentally obtained. Thus the argument concerning the 
unfavorable effect of a decline in population growth boils down 
to the following: if a stationary population is fully employed, 
it will tend, because of the higher income per capita thus obtained, 
to save more than a growing one; investment opportunities, how- 
ever, are definitely limited, and will fall short of the volume of 
potential saving, an effect which will prevent full employment 
and maximum income from being maintained. 

Both Keynes and the mature economy school visualize a poten- 
tial discrepancy between saving and investment, if income is 
maintained at the full employment level in a stationary popula- 
tion: Keynes, because at the lower level of interest rates (resulting 
here from a downward shift in the marginal productivity of capi- 
tal and the marginal efficiency of investment), fewer investible 
funds will be supplied (unless the quantity of money is suffi- 
ciently increased);* the mature economy school, because the vol- 
ume of funds seeking new investment will increase while the 
demand remains constant. 


Vv 


The question as to the volume of savings in a stationary and 
in a growing population cannot be decided with reference to 
the smaller number of children for the care of which parents have 
to make expenditures in a stationary population. The number 
of old people who have retired would be proportionately larger 


8 This, at least, is the implication of Keynes’ General Theory, published in 1936. 
In 1937 he published an article, “Some Economic Consequences of a Declining 
Population,” in the Eugenics Review (London), vol. 29, pp. 13-17, which in many 
respects anticipated the views now maintained by the mature economy school 
concerning the effects of a decline in population growth. 
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in a stationary population; and in any case, no proof has been 
given that children are supported now from what would other- 
wise be saved and not from what would otherwise be spent for 
unsatisfied wants of the parents. We have to go to the root of 
the question, that is, to the motives which prompt individuals, 
as distinguished from business firms, to continue saving, even 
though the religious and ethical prohibition of increased con- 
sumption has vanished, and though the zeal for a higher standard 
of living has become the most outstanding feature of western 
civilization. If we analyze these motives we can show that even 
if individuals’ propensity to consume remains unchanged in 
a stationary population, the mere change in the age composition 
of the population will cause an upward shift of the community’s 
aggregate propensity to consume. 

Temporary saving is performed in order to acquire homes 
and similar consumer durables; this can be disregarded here, 
because, so to speak, it takes care of its own investment. What 
is important in the present context are other categories of savings: 
first, the accumulation of emergency reserves; second, provision 
for one’s old age, for the widow and minor children; and third, 
a much less frequent form, provision for adult heirs. 

All these motives except the last give rise to dissaving or capital 
consumption—when the emergency materializes, when old age 
comes, or when the widow acquires an annuity. That at present 
private positive saving nevertheless exceeds private dissaving is 
attributable primarily to the fact that in a growing population 
the number of people who save is necessarily larger than the 
number of people who dissave. In other words, in a stationary 
population the investment activities of insurance companies, social 
security funds and savings banks would be considerably reduced, 
because their outgo would come-very close to their intake. I 
have to acknowledge, of course, that the saving of business firms 
would not be affected to the same extent (if at all) by the transi- 
tion to a stationary population. And I am quite far from saying 
that in a stationary population the net savings of individuals 
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would in the aggregate equal zero; the French people could be 
pointed out as a refutation. I only insist that in a society whose 
social, cultural and natural conditions remain the same, a sta- 
tionary population will save less than a growing one. 

If the foregoing considerations are valid, and the current 
volume of savings from a given income will be smaller in a sta- 
tionary than in a growing population, then in a stationary 
population it will be easier to maintain full employment and 
maximum income by an adequate amount of investment, the 
decline in the rate of interest will not be speeded up substantially 
by the transition to a stationary state, and the problem of exces- 
sive liquidity preference (to be combated according to Keynes 
by an adequate increase in the quantity of money) will not be 
aggravated. One important qualification must be added, however, 
though I think its theoretical importance is greater than its 
practical one. I refer here to what is called the increased amount 
of friction which investment will encounter in a stationary popu- 
lation: even if saving does not increase, production will encounter 
greater difficulties in adjusting itself to demand than it would 
in a growing population.® This increase in the amount of fric- 
tion, as should be clear by now, does not imply a reduction in 
the aggregate volume of profits or in the average profit rate below 
what they would be in a growing population; it refers only to 
a different distribution, with a larger dispersion of the profits. 

The idea underlying the theory of increased friction can be 
summarized as follows. The demand tomorrow from a larger 
population with the same income per capita would be an exact 
replica, with enlarged dimensions, of the demand displayed by 
today’s population; this would allow producers to invest accord- 
ing to a well-known pattern. A stationary population, on the 
other hand, would have an increasing income per capita, and 
would use it for goods of constantly changing kind, quality and 
style. It is indeed true that in a stationary population, with rising 


® This strongest argument of the new population doctrine was first brought 
forward by Hans Staudinger, op. cit. 
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income per capita, consumers would not spend more on certain 
basic commodities, or at least not proportionately more; the 
prices of these commodities would fall, because of enlarged supply, 
and the investors in some fields would be disappointed. But 
since income and total expenditure per consumer would be 
higher, consumers would spend proportionately more in other 
directions, and thus in other fields of investment the profit earned 
would prove more than satisfactory. Thus aggregate profit is 
not lower in a stationary population, but the distribution of 
profit is more uneven; and it is this uneven distribution of current 
profits which is meant when it is said that the risk is greater in 
a stationary population. 

But will investment actually be stifled if the dispersion of 
profits is somewhat increased, aggregate profits remaining the 
same? There is the adventurous type of investor, a type that 
prefers the risky chances of somewhat higher gains to the dullness 
of a virtually certain very low rate. Moreover, the significance 
of this increase in risk should not be overrated. It is not that 
we would go over from an economy of “extensive growth” and 
constant income per capita to a stationary population economy. 
Despite an unprecedented population growth, the nineteenth 
century was also an era of unprecedented increase in income 
and consumption per capita, and this increase required frequent 
changes in the character, style and quality of most commodities, 
in addition to the change imposed by technological progress.?® 
Certainly the difficulties created for the British textile industry 
by the rise of Japanese and Indian competition were far more 
significant than the vanishing of a population growth of 1% or 1 
percent per annum could possibly be. 

10 Gustav Myrdal makes the point (in Population, p. 155) that unless the popu- 
lation is growing, the existing stock of apartments of a lower standard, being 
relatively cheap, will block the tendency to raise the housing standard; and 
in corroboration ‘he refers to the Swedish experience. In other words, the Swedish 
consumer displayed a relatively low income elasticity for dwelling space, and 
spent the income increment otherwise. But is there anything in the Swedish 


experience to indicate that these preferences reduced aggregate investment and 
prevented the economy from running on a fair level of prosperity and employment? 
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Thus we cannot attribute great significance to the friction 
argument in the present context. And we can dismiss even more 
cursorily another argument which also ascribes to changes in 
the direction of demand unfavorable results for the current vol- 
ume of investment. According to that argument investment will 
decline because the stationary population would rather have 
goods which require, in their production, little capital per unit 
of output, than other goods, such as buildings, which require 
a large amount of capital per unit of service rendered. ‘To use 
an extreme case as an illustration: if a stationary population 
devoted the increase in income, resulting from investment, exclu- 
sively to the hiring of personal services, which can be rendered 
without any assistance from capital invested, would not that 
stifle investment completely? It is easy to see that it would not; 
for the people rendering these personal services would have to 
be withdrawn from other occupations, and the decline in output 
caused by this withdrawal could be made good only by the invest- 
ment of more capital per worker in those other occupations. 


VI 


It we look back over the differences between a growing and a 
stationary population which the proponents of the new popula- 
tion doctrine point to, we can now see this theory more clearly. 
Fundamentally a stationary population is believed to be wealthier 
than an increasing one, other things being equal. In fact, the 
alleged worries of a stationary population are nothing but the 
worries of a population increasing in wealth, and would beset 
a growing population to the same extent if its other resources, 
especially capital, were to increase as fast per capita as in a sta- 
tionary population. ; 

I think this is obvious in regard to the proposition that a 
stationary population has a lower propensity to consume: its 
people are supposed by the new population doctrine to consume 
a smaller fraction of their income, because the output per capita 
is higher (people are absolutely richer) and because not so many 
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children must be taken care of (people are relatively richer). 
Likewise, the argument of the more rapid fall of the interest 
rate is based on the higher propensity to save, that is, indirectly 
on the greater wealth of the stationary population. But it is most 
interesting to see that also the friction argument derives what- 
ever relevance it has from the higher income per capita of a 
stationary population. 

Why is it that in a growing population investment in build- 
ings or in an electric plant is supposed to be less risky, to be 
“depression-safe,” to use another expression? Because we regard 
even the unemployed person as able to pay rent and to buy elec- 
tricity, as he buys bread. In other words, no industry is ‘“‘depres- 
sion-safe” which caters primarily to the demand above the mini- 
mum of existence; therefore poor countries are “depression-safe,” 
have little unemployment, and are threatened only by natural 
disasters or war. It is the retardation of the increase in the pro- 
ductivity of labor which makes a growing population more 
“‘depression-safe.”” Its economic fluctuations cannot be so violent 
because its standard of living is lower. On the other hand, if 
the real income per capita of an increasing population rose as 
fast as that of a stationary population, because of sufficiently large 
investment, then the fraction of income spent for basic needs 
would be exactly the same in both systems, and the fraction which 
the “depression-safe” industries represent of all industries would 
also be the same in both cases. 

These reflections do not prove, of course, that the difficulties 
arising from economic progress are negligible. They only show 
that if we strive for an improvement of the average standard 
of living beyond what the full utilization of the already existing 
Capacity in consumer goods industries would provide, we cannot 
at the same time bewail the decline in population growth. 

Thus the mature economy school is wrong in enumerating the 
decline in population growth among the economic drawbacks 
of the future. If some of the mechanisms of investment, for 
example technological progress, are so reduced in strength, and 
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others, such as the interest rate mechanism, are so powerless as 
the school asserts, then an increase of population is very likely 
to add to unemployment and not to represent a powerful source 
of effective demand. If, on the other hand, these mechanisms 
still work, if there is reason to assume that they can achieve the 
employment of the additional labor supply, then they will also 
lead to the current investment of the potential savings of a fully 
employed stationary population, and thus to a higher income 
per capita, for the propensity to save and the actual volume 
of saving will be smaller in a stationary population, despite the 
higher per capita income, than they will be, other things being 
equal, in a growing one. It follows that the current maintenance 
of full employment will not be more difficult in the former than 
in the latter, despite the slightly higher amount of friction in a 
stationary population. It follows, too, that the increase in capital 
per worker, and the fall in the interest rate, will not be sub- 
stantially larger in a stationary than in a growing population. 
And since in the former only income per capita will be higher, 
while aggregate income will not increase so much, it follows, 
finally, that on the whole the classical attitude toward population 
growth is vindicated. 


APPENDIX 


It was pointed out above that according to both classical theory and 
the marginal productivity theory, the rate of return to capital would, 
other things being equal, decline if capital were growing faster than 
labor. It may be noted in this context that strictly speaking the 
marginal productivity theory, based as it is on a general law of 
diminishing returns, states the equality of the marginal product and 
the remuneration of the factors of production nct in monetary terms 
but in terms of the specific products produced. Monetary equality 
between the market value of the marginal product and the remunera- 
tion of the factor would materialize only if market prices in general 
were correctly anticipated at the moment when the entrepreneur 
and the owner of the factor enter their contract about its use. 
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The question we have to deal with here is the following: how 
far are the results of traditional theory, as briefly stated in the fore- 
going paragraph, consistent with what I have called the monetary 
theory of profit? This monetary theory of profit is derived from 
the following identity: profits in a given period of time = entre- 
preneurial consumption + investment — savings of factors of 
producticn.1 

This identity was originally developed only for the so-called wind- 
fall profits—the difference between profits in the business sense and 
“normal profits,” the latter representing the amount necessary to 
reimburse the entrepreneur for the risk incurred, and thus, in the 
long run, to elicit a given amount of entrepreneurial activity. Such 
entrepreneurial activity would be considered a necessary factor of 
production, and “normal profits” would figure as a part of factors’ 
income, and thus as factors’ consumption and factors’ saving. But the 
identity also remains true if we take the “normal profits” out of 
factors’ income and consider as profits the return to the entrepreneurs’ 
owned capital, due allowance being made for depreciation, obso- 
lescence and managerial fees. Profits in this sense would decline 
concomitantly with the level of the interest rate, according to the 
marginal productivity theory, if capital increased faster than labor; 
on the other hand, the marginal productivity of capital does not 
enter the right side of our identity, nor is it obvious how changes 
in the ratio of capital to labor would affect current investment or 
factors’ savings or entrepreneurial consumption. 

In actual fact, the identity is misleading, because it does not reveal 
the process generating investment and profit. It is true that the 
decline in the marginal productivity of capital (along a given mar- 
ginal productivity function), ensuing from the combination of more 
capital with the same amount of labor, is not visible at the outset 
to entrepreneurs, and that therefore their demand for investment 
funds will remain, for the time being, unchanged. In a stationary 
population, however, entrepreneurial profits would be encroached 
upon by the demand for higher wages as long as the process of 
investment continued at the old level. To maintain, at the same 
time, any given rate of (real) investment per time unit (the second 
term on the right side of the profit equation), and to satisfy these 


1 This identity was first pointed out by Keynes in the Treatise. It can easily 
be derived from the now famous identity, “savings = investment,” and the two 
further ones: “profts = income — factors’ consumption — factors’ saving”; and 
“income = entrepreneurial consumption + factors’ consumption + investment.” 
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wage claims, entrepreneurs would have to increase their demand 
for capital funds, and to borrow more from banks. But then the 
price level would have to rise, and the increase in real wages up 
to the level of the rising marginal productivity of labor would be 
frustrated; this divergence would prevent profits and the interest 
rate from falling. Obviously the process could not last forever, 
because it implies cumulative inflation; in fact, it is hard to see 
how the monetary expansion could ever develop, in the absence of 
speculation, technological progress or particularly a change in the 
supply conditions of credit. On the other hand, if the supply con- 
ditions were indeed changed, and the interest rate declined to a 
sufficient extent, then the increased wage bill could be financed from 
funds otherwise devoted to interest payments on the previous level 
of the interest rate; the demand for goods and services would not 
increase more than supply, the price level would remain stable, and 
real wages could rise in conformity with the marginal productivity 
of labor. 

Thus it becomes clear that the increase in the wage bill of those 
already employed has effects different from the effects produced 
by an increase in the wage bill resulting from more employment 
at unchanged wage rates. In the first case inflation ensues, unless 
either the rate of investment or the rate of interest declines sufh- 
ciently. In the second case the stock of goods in process is enlarged 
proportionately with the wages paid to those additionally employed, 
a process which forms one component of real investment. Thus in 
a stationary population the additional wage payments are a source 
of extra borrowing and of extra demand for commodities, besides 
a given amount of (real) investment (unless compensated by a reduc- 
tion in the interest rate); in a growing population the wage payments 
to more workers represent a part of the given amount of real invest- 
ment (per time unit). Therefore it was justifiable, in the text, to 
proceed under the assumption that in a stationary population, other 
things being equal, a given volume of investment per time unit will 
be undertaken only if the rate of interest is progressively lowered. 




















TRADE UNION PLANS FOR POST-. 
WAR RECONSTRUCTION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


BY JULIE MEYER 


W ues the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, carried along in the general wave of 
planning, set up postwar planning committees in 1943, they 
found themselves in a peculiar situation. They had no ideology 
or general program of their own to guide their planning, nor was 
there a political party whose prograin they could back. Some of 
their affiliated unions had research bureaus and were thus well 
informed about economic conditions in their particular industries, 
but organized labor as such had never undertaken economic 
research on a scale large enough to warrant its utilization for 
making postwar plans. Most important of all, the workers them- 
selves were silent; there was no movement within the ranks 
of labor which led the planning in a definite direction. 

In order to cope with this contingency as efficaciously as pos- 
sible, both organizations composed their postwar planning com- 
mittees of representative union officials and economic experts. 
These committees made extensive use of research and proposals 
of government agencies, especially of the National Resources 
Planning Board. They evaluated the experience of labor in the 
last depression and in the present war economy in order to deter- 
mine the basic needs of labor. The plans of both organizations 
are still in a developmental state, but their general direction is 
already apparent. They aim at the establishment of security for 
the worker within the framework of the existing economic order. 

Most of the plans of individual national unions also follow this 
pattern. Although all CIO leaders favor planning for security, 
some of them have, in addition, put forth much more far-reaching 
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proposals, directed toward a new structure of the economic order, 
and a few CIO unions have included these in their postwar plans. 


Planning for Security } 


Both the AFL and the CIO plans include the following objec- 
tives: first, security of employment, to be attained through full 
employment; second, security in the event of interruption or 
destruction of earning capacity, to be attained through social 
insurance; third, security of wage income, to be attained through 
guaranteed earnings. 

The first of these, security of employment through full employ- 
ment, is the basic objective of all trade union plans. Planning in 
this direction accepts and popularizes certain Keynesian ideas 
which passed through the channels of government agencies to the 
trade union committees. There is also apparent a certain amount 
of intoxication with American industry’s technical success in pro- 
duction for war. Plans for full employment show a one- 
sided emphasis on the maintenance and extension of the 
present production capacity, and tend to neglect its economic 
presuppositions. 

Trade union demands on private industry are concerned with 
the speedy reconversion of war plants and their fullest possible 
utilization for civilian production. The unions believe that the 
costs of reconversion can be paid largely by industry itself, out of 
1 For the AFL see—Report of Proceedings of the 36th Annual Convention of the 
AFL, held in Washington, 1943, pp. 160 ff.; AFL Postwar Program, full text in 
New York Times, April 12, 1944; the following publications by the AFL Committee 
on Postwar Planning: Steps Necessary for High Employment by Matthew Woll 
(n.d.), Employment After the War by John G. Pierson (n.d.), and Notes for Speakers 


(currently published); articles and reports on postwar planning currently published 
in American Federationist. 

For the CIO see—Final Proceedings of the 6th Constitutional Convention, held 
in Philadelphia, 1943, pp. 86 ff. and 177 ff.; CIO Postwar Planning Committee, 
As We Win (n.d.); articles and reports on postwar planning currently published 
in CIO News; Raymond Walsh, “Action for Postwar Planning,” in Antioch Review 
(Summer 1943); Clinton S. Golden, “Labor’s View on Economic Politics,” mimeo- 
graphed report of a lecture given in Youngstown, Ohio, April 1943; James B. Carey, 
“Labor’s Part in Planning,” reprinted from National Industrial Conference Board, 
Conference Reports Preparing for Postwar Reconstruction (New York 1949). , 
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tax refunds and reserves built up during the war. Government 
help is demanded for small businessmen. As to the maintenance 
of full employment after reconversion, the unions have at present 
only a single solution—that the business policy of restricted pro- 
duction and high prices should be replaced by a policy of large 
output and low prices. In other words, the unions fling down the 
gauntlet to monopolistic practices, which they consider the main 
stumbling block on the road to full employment. 

Trade union demands on government are in the same direction 
as those on private industry. A sharp decline in the level of war 
employment, which would jeopardize efforts to reach full employ- 
ment in peacetime, is to be prevented by a speedy reconversion 
of the industrial war apparatus, intended to preserve the produc- 
tion capacity reached during the war. These demands pertain to 
the settlement of war contracts and the disposal of government- 
owned war plants and surplus stocks of war goods. Both the AFL 
and the CIO propose a Federal Reconversion Agency that would 
plan and carry out a program leading to full peacetime consump- 
tion, employment and production. The AFL proposes that this 
agency have two administrators, one to direct the termination of 
war contracts, and the other to direct the disposal of government 
property; these administrators would be advised by a “‘representa- 
tive citizen policy-making board” composed of employers, labor 
and agriculture. —The CIO advocates an agency headed by a 
policy-making board composed of representatives of industry, 
agriculture, labor and government. The difference between the 
two proposals is characteristic: the AFL would exclude the gov- 
ernment from the policy-making body, while the CIO would 
include the government. 

Both the AFL and the CIO plans adhere to the principle of 


2 Post-War Economic Policy and Planning, Hearings before the Special Committee 
on Post-War Economic Policy and Planning, November 1943 (Part 2), U. S. Senate, 
78th Congress, ist Session (Washington 1943) p. 633, testimony of Matthew Woll, 
Chairman of the AFL Committee on Postwar Planning. 

3 Ibid., p. 531, testimony of J. Raymond Walsh, Chairman of the CIO Postwar 
Planning Committee. 
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free enterprise. Thus Sidney Hillman remarked pertinently at 
the Full Employment Conference of the CIO Political Action 
Committee, held in January 1944, “Free enterprise is simply not 
an issue in America.” * The CIO does not, however, make a 
fetish of the principle of free enterprise. Thus in regard to 
government-owned war plants it holds that “continued govern- 
ment ownership with private operation may prove desirable,” * 
and it even advocates government operation of the plants if 
private industry cannot operate them “for the benefit of the 
people, rather than the few.” ® There are two possibilities that 
are feared by the CIO: that utilization of these plants will be 
delayed by long-drawn-out bargaining between private entre- 
preneurs and the government; and that the plants will be turned 
over to a few large companies which will further the concentra- 
tion of capital and power and, with it, monopolistic tendencies. 

Both federations are aware that their proposals for reconver- 
sion will not entirely stem unemployment in the period of transi- 
tion. Hence their plans further propose the inclusion of war 
veterans in unemployment insurance, extension of the duration’ 
of benefits for war veterans and war workers, dismissal wages,’ 
educational and training projects for veterans and workers and 
also for young people, and the old device of work provided by the 
government. 

In connection with the latter proposal, an interesting discussion 
about WPA and public works has developed. Both the AFL 
and the CIO reject a revival of WPA, although they were bitterly 
aroused when its projects were curtailed. Philip Murray, in an 

4CIO News, January 24, 1944, Supplement, p. B. 

5 As We Win (cited above) p. 10. 

6 CIO News, January 3, 1944. 

7 The proposal that dismissal wages be provided for war workers was first made 
by the CIO, with the provision that they should be allowed as a chargeable cost 
against the government at the termination of war contracts (4s We Win, cited 
above, p. 21). At first the AFL was strictly opposed to dismissal wages, fearing 
the proposal would jeopardize the demand for extended unemployment insurance 


benefits (New York Times, February 2, 1944); later, however, in its Postwar Pro- 
gram of April 1944 (cited above), it adopted the demand for severance pay. 
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address before the Economic Club of New York, expressly 
denounced all “made jobs,” “relief jobs” and “fake jobs.” § The 
AFL, in one of its most widely distributed publications, demanded 
the ‘“‘weeding out” of “all such projects which are an offense 
against the worker’s self-respect.” ® But in spite of the fact that 
the unions oppose work relief, experience with WPA has influ- 
enced their proposals for a public works program. Both the AFL 
and the CIO demand not only construction works but also 
projects in the field of social services, and research similar to that 
once carried on by WPA. 

In the field of construction the AFL, anticipating the need for 
public works for a short period only, proposes a large number 
of small, widely scattered projects.!° The CIO, more pessimistic 
in outlook, advocates both large and small ones," the former 
evidently designed to cover a long period. 

In the fields of social services and research both organizations 
demand health, educational and general welfare projects. The 
CIO wants such projects for the employment of professional and 
clerical workers,!2 whereas the AFL wants them for women and 
other war workers who cannot enter the construction field.” 
Because of their very nature, however, social services can absorb 
only a small number of manual workers, whether men or women. 
Moreover, if these services are to make a real contribution to the 
community, they must be permanent; in other words, they must 
be set up not as government emergency projects but as govern- 
ment enterprises. 

Union plans for full employment have so far concerned them- 
selves predominantly with the period of transition, and are very 
sketchy in respect to the government’s role after reconversion. 
8 CIO News, November 29, 1944. 

9 Pierson, op. cit., p. 16. 


10 [bid., p. g. Also Notes for Speakers (cited above) September 6, 1943, p. 4. 
11 First Report of the CIO Postwar Planning Committee, CJO News, January 10, 


1944- 
12 As We Win (cited above) p. 19. 
13 Pierson, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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They propose a policy that will support full employment by pro- 
moting the extension of production and consumption, and by 
controlling the balance of production capacity and consumer 
demand. Progressive income taxes and the abolition of sales taxes 
are demanded. 

On the crucial problem of government controls the AFL and 
the CIO differ in their attitudes. Both demand the continuation 
of wartime controls for the period of transition, when it is pos- 
sible that a scarcity of goods and an increased demand will lead 
toward the dangers of inflation and unequal distribution of goods. 
These controls are to cover prices, profits, wages and allocation 
of scarce materials. The AFL, which has always been opposed to 
government interference, stresses the temporary character of the 
controls. William Green declared at the Second War Congress 
of American Industry (sponsored by the National Association 
of Manufacturers) that labor, although it has voluntarily accepted 
wartime regimentation, is just as anxious as industry to see gov- 
ernment restraints lifted after the war.1* The younger and more 
aggressive CIO, whose organizational strongholds are the mass 
industries, with their concentrated industrial power, urges per- 
manent controls.* It believes that decisions of basic economic 
importance, such as levels of production and prices, should not 
be left to a small group of entrepreneurs, but should be reached 
with the participation of government and labor. Neither federa- 
tion says anything, however, about ways and means of establishing 
such controls, and therefore their plans must be regarded as far 
from complete. 

The second of the labor objectives, mentioned above, is security 
from interruption or destruction of earning capacity, to be 
attained through social insurance. Plans for this objective are 
based on the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, now pending in Con- 

14 New York Times, February 9, 1943. A similar statement was made by Eugene 
Allen of the AFL Oregon Labor Press, at Hearings before a Subcommittee on Post- 
War Economic Policy and Planning, September 1943, U. S. Senate, 78th Congress, 


ist Session, Post-War Economic Policy and Planning (Washington 1943) Pp. 297- 
15 Carey, op. cit. 
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gress. The main provisions are: establishment of health insur- 
ance; extension of coverage and duration of benefits in existing 
services; and federalization of unemployment insurance to create 
nationally uniform contributions and benefits. Extension of the 
United States Employment Service, by the addition of branches 
for vocational guidance and of nationwide clearance machinery 
for vacancies and unemployed workers, is also proposed. Unions 
are silent about the timing and financing of such a vastly extended 
social security program. One may question whether postwar 
planning committees are the appropriate bodies to solve such 
highly specific problems; it may well be that special committees 
for social security planning are warranted. 

Finally, guaranteed annual wages are advocated, in order to 
assure security for workers. The outstanding demand in this 
direction is for a thirty-hour basic work week, and it comes from 
unions in those industries that will suffer the greatest contraction 
after the war: the United Automobile Workers,’® which has also 
organized the aircraft workers; and the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers.'” 

Organized labor as a whole, however, is against recommending 
the thirty-hour week as a means of combating unemployment; 
as Philip Murray stated in the above-mentioned address to the 
Economic Club: “We must avoid the concealed unemployment 
that hides between short hours, and means only shortening of 
misery.” Labor leaders are well aware that spreading work by 
a rigid curtailment of hours is likely to increase the use of labor- 
saving methods of production, and that the problem will thus 
revolve in a vicious circle. Furthermore, the thirty-hour week 
would very likely operate as an incentive for labor reserves 
employed in wartime (such as under-aged and over-aged people, 
and housewives) to remain in the labor market. 

Both the AFL and the CIO continue to back the Fair Labor 


16 United Automobile Workers Postwar Plan (data on publication not given) 


p- 14. 
17 Convention report in New York Herald Tribune, October 22, 1943. 
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Standards Act, which established minimum wage rates, forty 
hours as the basic work week, and overtime (one and one-half 
times the hourly rate) to be paid after forty hours. The hours- 
of-work provision functions in times of decreasing employment 
as a moderate spread-of-work device and, in times of increasing 
employment, as a sliding wage scale. 

Labor’s demand for the restoration of a forty-hour work week 
in peacetime stipulates that there must be no material reduction 
in weekly earnings.’® It is feared that while hours can be and 
will be reduced to the 1940 level or below, prices will remain well 
above that level. Thus an increase of basic wage rates would 
mean merely the maintenance of the present standard of living. 
The unions argue that during wartime workers bridge the dis- 
crepancy between prices and wages mainly by working overtime.’® 
Significantly the AFL considers it to be the responsibility of 
unions to achieve this increase solely by collective bargaining, 
whereas the CIO proposes additional adjustment, for groups 
without bargaining power, through amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Actually neither the minimum wage rates set up 
by the act nor rates agreed upon by collective bargaining secure 
a minimum income for the worker. The so-called annual wage 
plan, originated by Murray, is an attempt to bridge this gap.” 
It provides a guaranteed annual wage for all workers, to be 
achieved by collective bargaining. 

The proposals made by the United Steel Workers in their 
1944 contract negotiations with subsidiaries of the United 

18 AFL Postwar Program of April 1944, also Report of Proceedings of the 36th 
Annual Convention of the AFL, p. 163, also As We Win, pp. 11-12 (all cited above). 
It should be noted that although for some time union leaders, in speaking to the 
members, stressed the full-employment program, emphasis has now shifted to the 
demand for increased wage rates. This became necessary because of the rank-and- 


file opposition to wage stabilization, and because of the cool reception given the 
full-employment program. 

19 ‘Jnions do not mention increase of earnings by such means as upgrading, 
reclassification of jobs, shifting from low-wage industries to high-wage industries. 
20 CIO News, November 29, 1943; As We Win (cited above) p. 12; Philip Murray 
before the Senate Rules Committee on Wartime Contract Termination, in CIO 


News, May 1, 1944. 
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States Steel Corporation *! shed some light on how such a plan 
might possibly be worked out. The annual wage is computed 
by multiplying by 52 a minimum weekly wage which is itself 
derived by multiplying by 40 the average straight hourly earnings 
in a given previous period. The employer is required to make up 
the wage difference between the amount of time actually worked 
and the amount required to reach the minimum. 

A good many of the postwar plans published by national unions 
are not really plans, but are merely a summary of traditional 
union demands concerning wages, union security and specific 
grievances of the workers in a given industry. But in some union 
plans the basic proposals of the planning committees of the AFL 
and the CIO reappear, with certain deviations. They stress full 
employment through enlarged production capacity, and they con- 
tain the social security proposals described above. They differ 
from one another in terms and content, however, in accordance 
with the different characters of the unions that have designed 
them. The plans of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(BEW) and the Textile Workers Union (TWU) may be taken as 
examples. 

The BEW, an AFL affiliate, is an old established craft union 
which has organized skilled workers in a highly competitive 
industry. It has kept down its labor supply by an intricate system 
of closed shop, closed union and apprenticeship restrictions. Its 
plan, presented in Chicago in June 1943, is issued as a “Prelimi- 
nary Report by the Labor Management Planning Committee on 
Postwar Planning in the Electrical Construction Industry.” The 
goals outlined in the Report indicate that the program repre- 
sents much more the result of planning by the BEW itself than it 
represents a joint effort between the union and the industry. 
One cannot expect electrical contractors alone to espouse “new 
economics” in which the “emphasis is on consumption and distri- 
bution” and the aim is “not profits but full employment and 
high wages.” — 


21 New York Times, January 1, 1944; CIO News, January 10, 1944. 
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In planning for this objective the Report points to existing 
fields in the building construction industry which can be enlarged, 
and to new ones that can be opened. It enumerates fourteen or 
fifteen of these, which it calls ‘Basic Activities.’’ Using estimates 
made by various government and private agencies, the plan calcu- 
lates the amount of work that could thus be made available, the 
possible place of the electrical construction industry in it, and 
the number of workers needed to perform it. The Report draws 
the conclusion that the plan, if carried out, would probably mean 
year-round steady employment for the existing union member- 
ship rather than employment for a considerable number of new 
workers. The union’s intention seems to be to maintain its exist- 
ing restrictive labor market policy. Only in one sentence does the 
lengthy Report mention the desirability of adjusting the appren- 
ticeship system to the increased need for skilled workers in a full- 
employment economy. In a small concession to war veterans it 
proposes a committee to determine “rank in the apprenticeship 
hierarchy” for electricians who have acquired training and experi- 
ence while in war service. The plan makes no contribution to the 
problem of achieving an untrammeled balance of supply and 
demand in the labor market, commonly called full employment. 

The TWU was founded only three years ago, in a low-wage 
industry that has most of its plants in the south. Most of its 
members are unskilled, and have little education or union experi- 
ence. On the whole the union’s plan” repeats the general 
demands and proposals made by the CIO, but it connects these 
highly complicated matters with the immediate needs of textile 
workers, and thus translates the problems into terms of specific 
experience. Public housing projects, for instance, are described 
not only as a device in the struggle for full employment but also 
as an “attack against one of the greatest evils in the textile 
industry,” namely, “the slum conditions under which ten thou- 


sands of textile workers live.” 


22 Toward a New Day, postwar program of the TWU, presented by the Executive 
Council to the third biennial convention (1943) and endorsed by the convention. 
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Some of the general demands in the plan are much more far- 
reaching, however, than those made by the CIO. Thus the TWU 
asks for government control, which it designates as “popular con- 
trol,” in public utilities—transportation, communication, light 
and power—in natural resources, and in other industries as well, 
“whenever the safety, security, the health, the general welfare 
and the freedom of the nation” demand such control. The plan 
further stresses the need for cooperation between labor and small 
farmers. It includes an agricultural program: the extension of 
social security to include farmers; social insurance against drought, 
flood and agricultural blights; public credits and subsidies for 
farmers; improvement of transport and social services in farm 
districts; encouragement of “bona fide cooperatives”; and public 
control of rural banking facilities. 


Planning for a New Economic Structure 


There are some plans that put primary emphasis on the attain- 
ment of a new economic structure. These proposals center around 
the idea of industrial councils, and are developed in the CIO 
Defense Plan by Philip Murray (1940); in plans of CIO unions 
for their respective industries, including the much discussed 
Reuther Plan for the Conversion of the Automobile Industry 
(1940); in the United Automobile Workers (CIO) Postwar Plan 
(1942); and in more recent statements on postwar economics by 
Philip Murray and other CIO leaders.** All these plans and state- 
ments have three points in common: first, they stress the preserva- 
tion of private enterprise, and express special consideration for 
small business; second, they consider industries as entities; and 
third, they propose the establishment of industrial councils, com- 
posed of an equal number of management and labor representa- 
tives with a government official as chairman, and equipped with a 
staff of technical experts. These councils would function as pro- 


23 For instance, at the Full Employment Conference of the CIO Political Action 
Committee, held in New York in January 1944: see New York Times, January 15, 
1944, and CIO News, January 24, 1944, Full Employment Supplement. 
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duction management. A national board, composed in the same 
way, would coordinate the activities of the individual councils and 
act as a clearing house of information between government and 
industry. Central guidance would rest in the government. 
Industry-wide collective labor agreements, establishing uniform 
wages, hours and other labor conditions, are a prerequisite for 
the council system. 

Murray’s original CIO Defense Plan is rather vague concerning 
the functions of this system. There he advocates industrial coun- 
cils merely as a means to spur production of war goods and to 
safeguard production of consumption goods. In later statements 
Murray is even less outspoken about the meaning of an industrial 
council system based upon entities of industries. In contrast, 
Reuther’s plan for the conversion of the automobile industry 
gave a very concrete interpretation of the system—briefly, the 
melting of individual production units into one. He proposed 
that production facilities, material, manpower, patents and orders 
be pooled, and that they be allocated by the councils. ‘The coun- 
cils were to determine what should be produced, where and by 
whom. Under the principle of allocation the borderlines of indi- 
vidual enterprises would be disregarded; thus goods might be 
manufactured in the plant of one employer and assembled in 
that of another. Similar ideas appear again in Reuther’s and his 
union’s plan for reconversion. 

One cannot assume, of course, that Murray identifies his own 
with Reuther’s extraordinary ideas. Nevertheless, when industrial 
councils are more than agencies to spur production, when they 
are truly the production management not only of individual com- 
panies but of industries conceived as entities, then Reuther’s 
pooling ideas are a logical sequitur. Reuther’s plan does not, 
however, contain any consideration of the extent to which the 
introduction of a collective sector into management would affect 
other managerial functions. It offers no solution to the question 
how private enterprise would be maintained under such a system. 
The significance of this type of planning lies not in the content 
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of the proposals but in the recognition of the structural change 
in modern industry—the growing tendency toward concentration 
and the increasing importance of capital control as compared with 
capital ownership. Industrial councils as described are the first 
step of American trade unions toward the solution of the prob- 
lem of structural change. Council plans offer a challenge to labor 
to plan for more than security. 


Evaluation 


The field covered by trade union plans is so large, the problems 
involved so complex, that a detailed evaluation would exceed the 
framework of this discussion. Even the single question of an 
annual wage, which has become the main and most widely propa- 
gandized aim of the CIO, would warrant a thorough analysis of 
the effect that such a system would have on different types of 
industries and workers. One would also have to discuss devices 
such as wage subsidies, which would have to be introduced in 
order to moderate possible harmful repercussions of an annual 
wage system in certain industries and labor groups. 

This evaluation, therefore, is necessarily limited to a com- 
parison of the planning possibilities of organized labor and the 
character of its actual planning. What does labor intend to 
achieve through its plans? Are the plans conceived as a means 
of translating ideas directly into everyday politics? Is it possible 
for labor to plan in this direction? These questions lead to a 
consideration of the power of American labor as such. 

The numerical strength of organized labor is greater today 
than it has ever been in its entire history. It is estimated that 
fourteen million workers, about one-fourth of the nation’s 
workers, are organized in trade unions. Trade union recognition, 
however, is still new and insecure. It rests to a large degree upon 
a law (the National Labor Relations Act) which is disputed, to 
say the least, by many employers, and which may be repealed if 
the trend of public opinion continues to turn against labor. 

Security of recognition varies from industry to industry. It is 
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strongest in competitive industries with predominantly small 
entrepreneurs, where unions are frequently The Power in the 
industry. Such a situation exists in the needle trades, but these 
are not in a strategic position to function as generators of employ- 
ment in the national economy. It exists also in the building 
trades. Although these are generally regarded as key industries 
to open the door to full employment, the restrictive rules of 
unions in this field protect the security of only their artificially 
limited membership. The AFL Program declares that “‘establish- 
ment and maintenance of maximum levels of production and 
employment . . . implies the unreserved cooperation” of unions 
and a “review and revision of rules and practices which were 
developed to protect workers in a depressed and severely fluctu- 
ating economy,” but there is little hope that the powerful unions 
in the building trades will give up their traditional policies, as 
long as the principle of union autonomy exists.2* The problem 
is especially crucial in regard to the postwar employment of ship- 
yard workers; their skills and occupations are related to those of 
construction workers, and many of them are now organized by 
the CIO.* In the realm of large enterprises the majority of 
employers are far from any voluntary recognition of trade 
unions. The powerful leaders of American industry are also the 
leaders of the opposition to the National Labor Relations Act. 
Thus the external power of unions is by no means secure. 

The internal union situation, too, is less strong than it seems. 
The large unions in the mass industries are mostly of recent date. 
Their membership still lacks education in economic and labor 
problems, and has had little union experience. In many of the 
old unions conditions are not much better. Workers are simply 
not “union-conscious.”” This is largely due to the fact that most 
unions have organized their membership not individually but 
along wholesale lines, either by direct negotiations between union 


24 See postwar plan of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, discussed above. 

25 The Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers (CIO) estimates a 
contraction of employment in the industry from two million to a quarter of a 
million or less: CIO News, January 24, 1944, Full Employment Supplement, p. F. 
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officials and employers or by strikes. Moreover, many of the war 
workers, particularly the older age groups, newcomers from farms 
and hills, and certain groups of women, are merely duration 
workers, without a stake in their jobs or their unions. 

Faced with these difficulties, trade unions did what they could. 
They attempted in their planning efforts to lead union members 
toward an understanding of postwar problems and devices pro- 
posed for their solution. This explains why the plans, although 
clear in their objectives, are vague in details, except for a few 
proposals such as those concerning public works, an annual wage 
and a dismissal wage. At a Senate hearing 2® Raymond Walsh, 
as representative of the CIO, interpreted the planning situation 
as follows: “We are trying to stimulate the thinking of our unions 
on that [the postwar economy] and trying to get the staff to make 
it systematic.” The Report of the AFL Executive Committee 
to the 1943 convention states that the AFL Committee on Post- 
war Planning “realizes the responsibility to develop ways and 
means whereby the membership of our unions may know the 
major postwar proposals together with their implications for 
labor, and be better prepared for their responsibilities as citizens 
and voters.” 27 

Thus, if labor’s plans have more:of educational than of immedi- 
ate economic value, it means that labor leaders today appreciate 
the wisdom of that onetime sage of the labor movement, Samuel 
Gompers, in his remark to the AFL Convention of 1892: “We 
can make of the trade unions exactly what the intelligence and 
progress of our members will permit.” Never before in the his- 
tory of American labor has its leadership striven so hard for the 
promotion of this intelligence and progress as it does today. Out 
of these efforts labor may gain greater influence in injecting social 
considerations into economic policies than mere numerical 
strength could render. 


26 Post-War Economic Policy and Planning, Part 2 (cited above) p. 536. 
27 Report of Proceedings . . . (cited above) p. 162. 
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WELLES, SUMNER. The Time for Decision. New York: Harper. 
1944- x & 431 pp. $3. 

Since his resignation from the office of Under-Secretary of State, 
Mr. Sumner Welles has zealously devoted himself to the difficult task 
of unofficial ambassador of peace, and the establishment of a durable 
peace is indeed the leitmotiv of his book. His outlines of a world 
organization and of a consistent foreign policy for the United States 
are preceded by the customary tour d’horizon, in which the trends 
of international politics during the interwar period are summarized. 
This historical survey is enriched by a narrative of Mr. Welles’ mis- 
sion to Europe early in 1940, a narrative that contains no sensational 
revelations, however, although at the time it aroused much specula- 
tion in Paris-and London. 

In discussing the policy of the United States in regard to Pétain 
France, Franco Spain and Vargas Brazil, Mr. Welles is primarily con- 
cerned, of course, with the foreign rather than the domestic policies 
pursued by these regimes. It is not surprising for a diplomat to 
defend expediency, for expediency is the daily bread of diplomacy. 
Mr. Welles is at his best when he deals with the good-neighbor policy 
in the development of the inter-American system, its slow growth 
under the personal supervision of President Roosevelt, its relative 
strength at times of crisis, and its future potentialities. 

A strong belief in regionalism underlies the author’s views on par- 
ticular problems, such as those concerning the Far East, Russia and the 
Americas, and on the general problem of a world organization. For 
the Far East he recommends the establishment of an international 
agency to supervise the administration of the dependent peoples in 
that area, including India and Korea. While admitting that not all 
these peoples are ready for self-government, he advocates ultimate 
independence as the goal for all of them. He defends Russia’s inten- 
tion to develop a regional system in eastern Europe. Poland should 
be made a homogeneous state, deprived of some territory in the east, 
and compensated by German territory in the west. He regards 
voluntary population transfers in these areas as inevitable, and as 
likely to lead to enduring pacification. 

His solution of the German problem is based on the thesis that 
two major factors made Germany an aggressive nation: the unifica- 
tion of the German peoples into one state; and the nature of the 
German General Staff. Hence he proposes the partition of Germany 
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into three states and the complete eradication of the General Staff. 
His contention that each of the new units would possess a completely 
balanced economy, with almost unlimited capacity for economic 
development, is not at all convincing. While it is true that the 
unification of Germany is a comparatively recent development, it 
is also true that the proposed units have never existed before. Their 
organization would probably lead only to further political friction 
in a troubled Europe. Unless the German peoples themselves—if they 
still exist as separate entities—desire such partitions, it would be 
difficult to maintain them for any length of time. 

The world organization sketched by Mr. Welles is not to be con- 
sidered a world organization in final form. Rather, it is a provisional 
solution designed to meet the needs of the period of transition after 
the present war. Its principal organs would be a Provisional United 
Nations Executive Council, a Security and Armaments Commission, 
an Armaments Inspection Commission, the Supreme Agency of an 
International Trusteeship, a World Court, various technical agencies, 
and eventually a World Congress. The Great Powers, that is, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, China and the United States, would have 
permanent representation on the Council. The group of European 
states and the group of American states would each have two tem- 
porary members, and the group of Far Eastern states, the group of 
states in the Near and Middle East and in Africa, and the group of 
states forming the British Dominions, would each have one temporary 
member. At the end of the war other states could adhere to the 
protocol setting up the Provisional Council, and in this way the 
original United Nations organization would be transformed into a 
world organization. Another factor in this transformation would be 
the World Congress, to which even the Axis nations would be admitted 
as soon as they elected popular governments. The powers of the 
Congress are left undefined. During the transition period the power 
of the Council to deal with current problems would be practically 
unlimited. It would be the Council that would formulate the plan 
for a lasting international organization. 

The composition of the Provisional Council should, according to 
Mr. Welles, solve two basic problems which are really one: how 
to provide enough elbowroom for the four major powers, and at the 
same time make it possible for the other nations to participate 
in their decisions. This problem, he believes, is solved by giving per- 
manent representation and the right of veto to the major powers, 
and temporary group representation without veto rights to the other 
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nations. It is obvious, of course, that the regional groups in question 
do not exist, and that their creation would in itself constitute a major 
political problem. This is perhaps less true of the British Dominions 
and the American states, but even here there would be politicai 
difficulties. How such groups could be established on a workable 
basis at the present moment is a matter that Mr. Welles does not 
discuss. Furthermore, the difference in voting power would not 
really solve the problem of the so-called equality of states; on the 
contrary, it would perpetuate their inequality, on the higher level 
of group representation. It is not readily understandable why the 
representatives of the group of European states should not be in a 
position to veto proposals on an equal footing with Russia or the 
United Kingdom. If regional groupings really existed as politically 
organized units, they would certainly be entitled to the same status 
as the permanent members; and if they do not exist, the solution that 
has been proposed cannot be considered feasible in any foreseeable 
future. 

The method suggested by Mr. Welles is one of gradual evolution, 
proceeding from the United Nations coalition for the purpose of 
carrying on war against common foes, through the stage of limited 
and provisional organization for transition problems, to a world 
organization for maintaining peace and security for all. It is open 
to question whether this method offers more advantages than draw- 
backs. The enforcement of the settlement after this war would 
seem to require an organization quite distinct from that needed for 
the purpose of international cooperation for promoting general wel- 
fare and security. These are different, though interrelated, tasks, and 
it appears preferable that separate agencies be created for them. By 
that means it would be possible, as it is desirable, to avoid burdening 
the one with functions that were better left to the other. States that 
have no voice in, or responsibility for, the settlement would probably 
wish to have no part in its enforcement. 

Leo Gross 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


STRAUS, NATHAN. The Seven Myths of Housing. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1944. xvi+314 pp.; index viii pp. $2.75. 

In this fighting and forthright book—an expansion of a speech 
delivered at the New School for Social Research in 1940—Mr. Straus 
undertakes an attack against the prejudice, misconceptions and igno- 
rance which have so effectively blocked the progress of public housing 
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in the past; and in connection therewith he outlines a comprehensive 
housing program for the postwar period. The author has spent about 
a decade in the improvement of housing, four years of it as head of 
the United States Housing Authority. His contribution to the develop- 
ment of procedures and practices in this new field of government 
administration has won warm acknowledgment among the friends of 
public housing, and aroused bitter opposition from those who object 
to any government intervention. Courageously Mr. Straus attempts to 
stem the tide of this powerful opposition that is determined to crush 
public housing. 

But it is not only in this that his book is courageous. The author 
is well aware of the fact that an administration created for the execu- 
tion of a new law is bound to make mistakes. And instead of defend- 
ing each step undertaken by his administration he frankly discusses 
alternatives, and suggests improvements where he sees a need for 
recrientation. He would not abandon the basic principles for which 
he stood, neither government intervention nor subsidy, and in this 
respect as well as in regard to procedures, his postwar program 
changes only details, not concepts. Thus, with one exception, what 
he has to offer is by no means surprising; far from being extreme, it is 
evolutionary in character. 

The exception is his recommendation of a new method for the 
compensation of present landowners if their property is needed for 
slum clearance, either private or public. In accordance with the 
Uthwatt report, an excerpt of which is reprinted in the appendix, 
he is strongly opposed to rewarding the slum owner instead of the 
slum dweller, by paying full present values of land. He would prefer 
to pay only its use value, a procedure which of course would reduce 
land acquisition costs considerably. Mr. Straus is well aware of the 
legal impediments to such a drastic treatment of slum areas in this 
country. He also knows that present building regulations cannot be 
enforced without first providing suitable accommodations for dis- 
placed slum dwellers whose habitations are unfit for human use. It is 
for these reasons—in order to eliminate opposition and to accelerate 
large-scale slum clearance—that prominent experts prefer to pay 
present prices for slum land, even though they may be based on 
fictitious appraisals. This procedure was followed by USHA from the 
beginning. Mr. Straus, however, insists on a stricter course, though he 
knows that the difficult problems of urban redevelopment would 
become even more complicated than they are if his suggestion were 
followed. 
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Mr. Straus is quite successful in disposing of many of the “myths” 
which in the past have substantiated opposition to public housing, 
but he does not always present irrefutable proof. For instance, in 
demonstrating that public housing is not expensive or extravagant 
he compares average construction costs of private homes built under 
the FHA scheme with average USHA figures. The reviewer believes 
that the data are incommensurable, as the dwellings are built for 
different income levels, for different rentals (or rental equivalents) 
and in different types. Mr. Straus believes that these factors are more 
than offset by two sets of differentials: first, the wages paid. for public 
construction are higher than those for private buildings; second, public 
housing is built to last for at least 60 years, which is not the case in 
private housing. These, however, are generalizations without sufficient 
proof, and it ought to be shown, too, that these factors are indeed as 
influential as Mr. Straus assumes. He is more convincing when he 
contends that construction costs are less important than annual carry- 
ing charges in measuring the comparative economy of public and 
private housing. The mere fact that public housing enjoys the benefit 
of a lower interest rate than that paid by the private builder is bound 
to produce lower debt service requirements, and this is one of the most 
important single items in the cost account. 

Another controversial matter is touched upon in Mr. Straus’s con- 
tention that public housing is superior to any other type of public 
construction with regard to the volume of direct industrial activity 
originated by a given amount of money. He states that every dollar 
spent for other public construction (such as schools, roads, airports) 
results in a direct production of one dollar’s worth of industrial 
activity, but that a dollar spent for housing subsidies produces about 
$40 worth of new construction (pp. 218-19). The fallacy of this con- 
clusion is evident. The subsidy dollar is not spent only once, but has 
to be pledged and paid over 57 years (or, as the author suggests, 
over 44 years); otherwise no public housing could be undertaken. If 
this annuity over 44 years were replaced by its present value at 2.5 
percent interest, it would represent an amount of $26.50. Even so, 
however, it cannot be concluded that the subsidy as such is unneces- 
sary or too high. 

As indicated, Mr. Straus suggests that in the postwar period the 
development costs of public housing should be amortized within 44 
years instead of the present 57 years. “A long period of amortization 
implies the expectation of long-continued use of the same building 
for the same purpose. Such expectations are not in harmony with 
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the spirit and tempo of American life” (p. 188). This change would 
result, however, not only in a little higher rents but also in an 
increase in annual contributions, from about $80 (net) to $97 per 
family. It is true that this subsidy would be paid for only 44 years, 
but the addition is great enough to raise the question of feasibility. 
Mr. Straus believes that an amount of 147 million dollars would be 
required each year to effectuate his postwar housing program of 
300,000 public units per year (in addition to 600,000 units privately 
built); and to show that such an amount is available, he again refers 
to the English postwar plans, involving annual subsidies of even 
350 million dollars. But demands like these are easier to formulate 
than to achieve. Besides, terms such as “the tempo of American life” 
are rather vague; it is quite possible that the tempo has not changed 
much since the years when USHA started its housing program on the 
basis of 60 years. Also, properly planned and built projects may easily 
remain useful for even 60 years. 

In the course of this short review only a few controversial points 
could be mentioned. They should not overshadow the great wealth of 
useful data, and the sincerity of their presentation. Mr. Straus prob- 
ably does not expect that everybody will agree with all his theses; 
in fact, some questions remain open, even though he has succeeded 
in answering a great many. This book is stimulating from the first 
to the last page, and it will contribute a great deal to the further 
clarification of the main issues involved in the housing problem as 
a whole, as well as of the particular issues connected with public 


housing. 
MaAx NURNBERG 


New York City 


MURPHY, ARTHUR E. The Uses of Reason. New York: Macmil- 


lan. 1943. vil + 346 pp. $3. 

The basic issue of moral and political philosophy—Is knowledge 
of moral values possible?—is restated and discussed in Professor Mur- 
phy’s book, “with explicit reference to contemporary issues and doc- 
trines.’” The author refuses to concede that we have to accept the 
alternative of ethical skepticism (relativism) or a foundation of 
ethics on principles transcending possible human experience and 
rational control. He insists that a genuine moral philosophy yielding 
criteria for a rational discrimination between good and bad, just and 
unjust, can be established without any appeal to “ultimates,” that is, 
to theological or metaphysical principles. Accordingly his critical 
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attacks are launched in two directions, against dogmatism and against 
skepticism with respect to moral values. The targets of his criticism 
are books and articles by well known contemporary philosophers, 
natural and social scientists, and theologians (including Sorokin, 
Niebuhr, Sheen, Russell, Bridgman, Hogben, Kallen, Burnham) deal- 
ing with the intellectual climate of our age and its social and political 
implications. 

Professor Murphy outlines his position in his introduction, entitled 
“The Foundations of Rational Belief.” This position is in some 
respects close to Dewey’s pertinent views as admirably summarized in 
his Theory of Valuation (1939). Like Dewey he rejects the facile 
contrasts of “head” and “heart,” means and ends, reason and experi- 
ence; and he is in substantial agreement with Dewey in regard to 
the criteria of intelligent social action. But he blames the leading 
pragmatists for not having repudiated, in unambiguous terms, the 
current misinterpretation of the pragmatistic theory of truth, accord- 
ing to which the true is nothing but the useful. 

The book itself is divided into four parts: “Reasou and Truth,” 
“Practical Reason,” “Reason and Social Action,” and “The Philo- 
sophic Use of Reason.” Professor Murphy recognizes that the most 
persistent doctrinal controversies in moral and political philosophy 
point back to fundamental epistemological problems, above all to 
the problem of the nature of truth. He does not venture to go to 
the bottom of these issues in a book that addresses itself to a wide 
circle of readers, but in his first two chapters he offers a well con- 
sidered and succinctly formulated view on the pertinent problems; 
the position there outlined is capable of providing a basis for his 
subsequent discussion of the scope of practical reason and its role 
in determining the criteria of reasonable, morally sound social action. 
Emphasizing Kant’s great contribution to ethics in making human 
freedom and dignity its cornerstones, he rejects the more primitive 
forms of utilitarianism. “The good . . . with which practical reason 
is concerned, cannot adequately be understood as the satisfaction of 
assorted interests and drives or, when these conflict, of the most 
primitive or dominant among them. The good that is reasonably 
sought by free men cannot be less than an order of satisfactions, 
which is also a moral order. You cannot here judge the worth of 
the satisfaction apart from the worth of the self that is satisfied” 
(pp. 124 ff.). 

The chapter in Part III on “The Current Ill-Repute of Rational 
Ideals” is, in my opinion, the most important and challenging chapter 
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of the book. It attempts to refute the thesis, advanced, among others, 
by Pareto and his followers, that social science must be value-free and 
that social ideals can be unmasked as ideologies. (Max Weber’s more 
guarded formulation is not referred to.) 

While I find myself in substantial agreement with Professor Mur- 
phy’s point of view, I think that his criticism, to be fully convincing, 
would have to be supplemented by, or rather based upon, a thorough 
logical analysis of the meaning of value judgments. The time-honored 
definition of “justice” and correlated social ideals in terms of har- 
mony of enlightened interests, which he implicitly accepts, serves well 
as a guiding principle for ethical analysis, but it will not silence the 
claims of relativists and irrationalists. They will argue that the 
allegedly objective terms, “enlightened interests” and “harmony,” are 
only disguises for individual or group preferences which are unsus- 
ceptible of rational justification. I do not regard this stricture as 
the last word in such a discussion, but it has to be taken seriously, 
and, as far as I can determine, it has not been faced by Professor 
Murphy. 

In appraising the book as a whole, one is tempted to use the 
author’s favorite term “reasonable.” It is indeed reasonable in the 
best sense. And it is also an inspiring book in its emphatic plea for 
the ideals of a democratic society. As it is remarkably well written it 
may be expected to attract a large number of intelligent readers and 
to contribute substantially to the promotion of the all-important task 
of philosophical education for democracy. 

FELIX KAUFMANN 


LOWINGER, ARMAND. The Methodology of Pierre Duhem. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1941. 172 pp., bibliography and 
index 12 pp. $2.25. 

It is rather strange that Pierre Duhem’s theory and criticism of 
scientific method, which played such an important role in the devel- 
opment of French scientific epistemology, has remained practically 
unknown in the English-speaking world. As Dr. Lowinger states in 
the “prefatory note” to his excellent little book, this work is the first 
extensive study of the thought of this great French scientist and 
scholar. 

Pierre Duhem’s “methodology”—one of the most interesting and 
instructive attempts to work out a consistent positivist epistemology— 
was formed under the influence of his own scientific work and his 
study of the history of science. Dr. Lowinger stresses the importance 
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of the fact that Duhem’s chief contribution to science proper was his 
development of thermodynamics as an independent branch of scien- 
tific knowledge. Since the general, and even the particular, formulae 
of thermodynamics have a purely symbolic character, and in no way 
imply a conception of the mécanisme de production underlying the 
phenomena, it was natural for Duhem to regard the thermodynamic 
“pattern” as having universal value and as capable of universal 
application. 

Dr. Lowinger is perfectly right, of course. The importance of the 
thermodynamic pattern is undeniable, and is even much greater than 
he tells us. Actually it was a thermodynamic pattern—the pattern of 
Fourier’s research on the propagation of heat—that inspired the 
epistemology of Auguste Comte. On the other hand, the history of 
thermodynamics itself shows us that the human mind only reluctantly 
accepts the “thermodynamic pattern”; it renounces explanations, and 
contents itself with purely symbolic formulae, only when, and so long 
as, it cannot do otherwise, that is, only so long as it cannot form a 
“representation” of the mode de production. Duhem was too good 
an historian not to recognize this fundamental trend of human 
thought. Yet, as Dr. Lowinger points out, it was precisely his study 
of the history of science that convinced him of the uselessnesss of 
these “representational” attempts. Duhem contended that the explana- 
tory and representational hypotheses—which claim to give us a true 
picture of the real and hidden processes underlying the observable 
phenomena, and thus to give an objective, physical meaning to 
mathematically formulated laws—have, as a matter of fact, a much 
wider range of variability than these laws themselves. They change 
much more often and much more easily than the “facts” or empirical 
laws that they pretend to explain and support; they function, in 
practice, as illustrations of already formed and formulated theories, 
not as bases upon which these theories are erected—not even as 
scaffolds which play a role in or during the construction. 

Dr. Lowinger rightly stresses the importance of Duhem’s sharp 
distinction between the establishment of empirical laws which deal 
directly with observable data and the unification of these laws by 
means of a symbolic mathematical theory. This distinction enables 
the physicist to use freely all kinds of mathematical theories without 
bothering about the possibility of translating the formulae into real 
or even possible natural processes—without having to imagine a 
“model.” A predilection for models and an aversion to them char- 
acterize, according to Duhem, two types of spirits: broad and feeble 
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on the one hand, and narrow and strong on the other. Duhem con- 
tended that the first type represents the British, the second the French 
physicists; hence the experimental character of British and the theo- 
retical character of French science. 

These attempts to characterize “national minds” appear to me 
rather worthless. British science produced Maxwell, whom Duhem 
disliked intensely, probably because he did not fit into the scheme, 
and whom he fought all his life; and French science produced 
P. Curie and J. Perrin. But much more important, and this should 
have been pointed out by Dr. Lowinger, is the fact that Duhem’s 
views concerning the respective value of “models” and of symbolic 
mathematical theories have received a striking confirmation in the 
latest developments of quantum physics, from the “model” of Ruther- 
ford-Bohr to the “abstract” theories of Heysenberg and Dirac, which 
deal directly, by purely mathematical means, with “observable” 
experimental data. 

Another aspect of Duhem’s epistemology is duly stressed by Dr. 
Lowinger: his thorough and clear distinction between the “facts” 
of commonsense everyday life and the “facts” of science; the latter, 
being results of observation and measurement, imply in themselves 
a whole body of physical theory. Every experiment implies, and 
every instrument embodies, a theory; therefore the scientist always, 
or nearly always, confronts theory with theory, and nearly never 
theory with “facts.” 

Dr. Lowinger points out that Duhem, despite his insistence on the 
symbolic character of scientific theories, was not a pragmatist. In his 
polemics against Poincaré he very strongly objected to the latter’s 
interpretation of “laws of nature” as “convenient conventions.” 
Science, though sharply distinguished from and even opposed to 
metaphysics, aims at a “natural classification,” that is, it seeks knowl- 
edge of the real world. This contention is of course an inconsequence 
in Duhem’s thinking. Yet nothing is more interesting and instructive 
than the “inconsequences” of great thinkers; nothing should be 
studied more closely and more attentively. If Dr. Lowinger had 
attempted this scrutiny he would have appreciated even more than 
he does the importance, for Duhem, of his research in classical and 
mediaeval science, and especially astronomy: he would have seen 
that Duhem attempted to revive the epistemology of the salvare 
phaenomena (this was actually the title of the first edition of his 
Théorie physique) because he was convinced that modern mathe- 
matical science, just as the mathematical astronomy of the Greeks, 
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is unable to explain the real, God-created world, and therefore has 
to be divested of all “metaphysical” claims. As Abel Rey has pointed 


out, Duhem’s physics was la physique d’un croyant. 
ALEXANDRE Koyreé 


LEPLEY, RAY. Verifiability of Value. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. ix + 267 pp. $3.50. 

Consensus among scientists about facts—social as well as physical 
facts—is in most instances obtainable, and even in cases of actual 
disagreement there is a far-reaching consensus about the criteria for 
the verification of fact statements. But with respect to value judg- 
ments it is a different matter. When the justice of particular pro- 
posals for future world organization, of proportional representation, 
of the death penalty, or of current tax laws is under discussion, we 
not only encounter conflicting views, but even seem foredoomed to 
failure in attempts to reach a consensus about the criteria of justice. 
This applies to other moral values, and it also applies to aesthetic 
values. 

This state of affairs may be interpreted in two different ways. 
Either it may be held that value judgments are but linguistically 
disguised declarations of subjective resolutions and preferences, and 
therefore not susceptible of objective verification, or it may be main- 
tained that only “technical” difficulties, imputable to various psycho- 
logical and sociological factors, are responsible for the lack of 
agreement. 

This problem is the chief topic of Professor Lepley’s scholarly book. 
He makes the point that “values are tested in much the same manner 
as are facts,” and tries to corroborate his thesis by a critical analysis 
of contemporary doctrines. ‘Two introductory chapters stress the 
present significance of the problem and outline its nature. The fol- 
lowing nine chapters are devoted to an elaborate discussion of its 
more important aspects. 

Aware that lack of clarity concerning the meaning of verification 
has seriously impaired discussions of this issue, Pofessor Lepley. starts 
with an empirical and logical analysis of verifiability, and proceeds 
thence to a general appraisal of the relation between knowing and 
valuation. He then examines systematically those dualisms which 
are frequently referred to when fact and value are contrasted—the 
quantitative and the qualitative, the descriptive and the normative, 
the factual and the creative, the objective and the subjective—and 
“the more metaphysical problems” of the relation between existence 
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and value, discussing the conflicting points of view in idealistic and 
naturalistic doctrines. ‘The concluding chapter, ““Toward the Future,” 
considers the social consequences that are likely to result from a 
gradual extension of the experimental method to the treatment of 
social and political issues. It is to the credit of the author that his 
utterances are more guarded than those of many other contemporary 
prophets who venture to predict the course of history up to the 
millennium. 

I cannot accept Professor Lepley’s interpretation of value judgments, 
according to which they are not fundamentally different from fact 
statements in the strict sense. I hold, rather, that they are to be 
understood as judgments of the correctness of valuations, in terms 
of presupposed standards of valuation—which implies that they are 
not synthetic propositions. This fundamental difference between our 
two approaches cannot fail to influence my evaluation of his argu- 
ments and conclusions. But he has certainly made a rather strong 
case for his point of view, and his book can be recommended to 
students of value philosophy. 

FELIX KAUFMANN 


HUTCHESON, HAROLD R. Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s De Reli- 
gione Laici. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1944. x-++-195 pp. $3. 


Lord Herbert of Cherbury was one of those amazing amateurs of 
the seventeenth century who cannot qualify for a major place in the 
history of philosophy but whose thought is the perennial source of 
new insights. 

Like Sir Thomas Browne, who defended and exemplified the con- 
cept of a religious physician, Herbert, in De Religione Laict, felt the 
urgency of proposing a practical answer to the question, “What. . . 
shall the layman, encompassed by the terrors of divers churches mili- 
tant throughout the world, decide as to the best religion?” Earlier he 
had attacked the metaphysics of scholasticism in the intellectually 
ambitious De Veritate, and had proposed five common notions which 
represented the minimum essentials of all religions. Instead of rushing 
out to proclaim his own conception of truth, as most of his contempo- 
raries were doing, he was pausing to determine how the fallible human 
mind could be reasonably certain of arriving at truth. Faith, he held, 
in order to be generally valid must be justified by completely unham- 
pered reason; and whatever could not be so justified might be used 
to embroider one’s own religion but could not legitimately be imposed 
upon others. This indispensable core of religion, the truly catholic 
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religion, consists in the conceptions of the existence of God, the duty 
to worship Him, the necessity of virtue and piety to such worship, the 
need for repentance, and punishment or reward in an after life. These 
conceptions will be common to all of us unless we shut them out. 
Although Herbert tells his reader that he arrived at them through 
surveying the world’s religions, the editor and translator of this 
volume is probably more accurate when he maintains that Herbert 
formulated his notions in order to resolve religious antagonisms, and 
that he then turned to comparative religion for facts to support his 
plan of action. What he seeks ultimately are adequate foundations 
upon which “we laicks” may build, regardless of the differing super- 
structures of faith. 

This translation, with its keen and provocative commentary, grew 
out of Hutcheson’s search for the religious scepticism to which 
secular writers of the seventeenth century keep alluding. But his read- 
ing of Herbert of Cherbury turned up something more interesting: 
“a scepticism that went far beyond mere negation to make a positive 
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contribution to the struggle for religious toleration.” In his elabora- 
tion of this kind of scepticism Hutcheson is on more solid ground 
than when he is trying to prove that the struggle for toleration was 
the motive power of deism; for under Herbert’s system, persecution 
would still have been possible. Hutcheson’s avowed purpose is to see 
the specific historical processes out of which deism was born, but his 
tendency is to make too much of the immediate and obvious forces 
playing upon a thinker like Herbert, and too little of the great stream 
of classical thought upon the flood of which his age was uncon- 
sciously borne along. 

Early English deism, as Hutcheson points out, showed a positive 
concern with the spirituai welfare of the individual, who was being 
assailed from all sides by gospels, each claiming a monopoly of reli- 
gious truth. Influenced by such continental protestants as Castellion 
and Acontius, deism was asking what basic religious truths might unify 
mankind, and in this quest man loomed more important than dogma, 
charity greater than faith. Indeed, “charity was their new faith.” 
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But the unstable balance could not long be maintained, and Restora- 
tion deism moved from tolerance to indifference, and came to question 
not only the credibility of but even the necessity for any revealed 
religion. 

The excellence of this book lies in its fresh and discriminating 
exposition of seventeenth-century opinion, and in Hutcheson’s ability 
to weigh evidence and seize upon what is most important. The transla- 
tion itself, however, is so literal that without Hutcheson’s preliminary 
discussion one would have difficulty in following its thought. In fact, 
the reader often turns to the Latin text, across the page, for light on 
the involved English sentences. In doing so he sometimes discovers 
inaccuracies whose correction would undercut some of the translator’s 
difficulties of interpretation. For its historical importance and for its 
subtle contemporary implications, De Religione Laici deserves a more 
accurate and readable translation. 

MarGarET L. WILEY 


New York City 
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